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This is a report of an EPDA sponsored project which 
trained prograa directors, adiinistrators, teachers, parent 
educators, Policy Advisor y Coiiittee chairaen and parents , as well as 
other key staff aeBbers to inpleient the Florida Parent Education 
Follow Through Model. There are two aajor parts (VI and VII) tc this 
report. The first part describes the suaaer training programs fro» 
1969 through 1972. The second part describes the acadeaic year 
project in Alachua County. The Alachua County project served as a 
site for the developaent and testing of training procedures and 
aaterials for 20 parent educators being trained in the local school 
systea. Trainees and visitors could also observe the day to day 
iapleaentation of the Florida Training Model, The training aethods 
and aaterials which were developed and used in this project are 
discussed in detail. (Author/CS) 
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Abstract 



This is a report of an EPDA sponsored project which trained progratt 
directors (coordinatosrs), adiilnistrators, (principals, assistant super* 
intendents), teachers, parent educators^ Policy Advisory Committee chairaen 
and parents » as well as Task Specialists, Comprehensive Services people, 
evfiluators and other key staff to iaplement the Florida Patent Education 
Follow Through Model, 

There are two aajor parts to this report, Th.^ first part (VI) describes 
the sujnaer training prograns from 1^69 through 1972. The second part (VH) 
describes the academic year project in Alachua County. 

The Alachua County Project was used iA two ways: as a site for the 
development and testing of training procedures and materials as 20 parent 
educators were beiftg trained in the local school systen; and as a site 
to observe the day to day Implementatloit of the Florida Training Model. 

In both parts of the report there is » discussion of the training 
methods and aateriais which were developed and uieJ in this project. 
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Final Report of the 

Institute for Training Follow Through Personnel 
in 

Parent Participation and Education 



A. Individuals already in education 
Individuals entering education 

B. Categories of trainees and nunber 

Teachers 
Aides 
Others 

Program Coordinators 

Principals 

Task Specialists 

PAC Chairmen 

Parents 

Comprehensive Service Personnel 
(School Psychologists, Social 
Workers) 

Research Specialists 

C. Categories ^f training 

Full-time 
Part-tine 
Preservice 
Inservice 
Summer 

Academic year 

D. Placement of training graduate s 

All people trained in the summer workshops in 1969 and 1970, were 
employed in the public school systems which adopted the Florida PB Follow 
Through Model. In 1971 and 1972 all were employed except for 20 trainees 
who worked in the Alachua County School System and received the stipend 
payment, These 20 trainees upon completing the program were placed in the 
following positions: 



jTograra 
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46 


64 


56 


11 


92 


128 


111 


41 
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11 


11 


11 
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10 
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11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


11 


20 


20 


20 


20 
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20 


20 


^ 0 
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11 
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20 


20 


180 


250 


230 


105 


130 


50 


40 




50 


200 


210 


125 


180 


250 


230 


105 
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20 


20 
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Ten were employed as Resident Trainers to teach mentally retarded 
children at Sunland Training Center > Gainesville^ Florida. 

Three were employed as Home School Coordinators In thrive Alachua 
County schools. These schools are participating in a federal program 
which employs one homo school worker In each school to work with parents j 
with a special emphasis on low income parents. 

One is working as ah Educational Aide in Santa Fe Community College 
program entitled "Career Planning for Disadvantaged Women." 

One became a Parent Educator in the Tampa > Florida j Florida Follow 
Through Program. 

Three trainees are continuing their education full time and plan to 
become teachers. 

One trainee is employed as an Aide in the Training Center for 
exceptional children at Sidney Lanier Elementary School. 

One is a dental assistant in an Alachua County health program which 
is working with children in the county schools'. 

In sujnmaryj 17 are employed and three are continuing their education 
with plans to become teachers. 
E. Other traine es 

A majority of the other trainees in the eleven public school systems 
adopting the Florida PE Follow Through Model continue to be employed In 
Follow Through (1973-74) or have been employed by their school systems 
in other programs. Some have moved into various jobs-^secrctarial j bank 
employee > computer programmer, etc. --which they were able to get because 
of the training Follow Through helped them to receive (COP) while employed 
in the program. 
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II. Pr o j ect personnel 
A, Admin is t rati ve 

1969 One person full -time In summer workshopsj also acted 
as an Instructor* 

1970 Same as 1969. 

1971-72 One person full*time, during sumraer workshops, 
Alachua Project 

Two people one-third time during academic year. 

One pers-on fuU-tiiBe during academic year. 

During the academic year the administration also 

conducted instructional and supervising activities. 
S. Instructional 

Summer 1969-70-71-72 

On the average three fun*tiiae instructional salaries were 
alloted. Each summer the silary allotment was divided differently 
to purchase the time of one full-time instructor, one ha If -time, or 
one one-third tlrne^ We had a number of volunteer instructors during 
our summer programs. No paid consultants were used. 

III. Financial support 

EPDA paid the major portions of the summer workshops. During 
the year-round training program in Alachua County half of the on-site 
coord ina tor *s salary was paid by Follow Through and one graduate 
student time. 
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I V • Allocation of fir.ancUl resou r ces by percent 

A» Suwroer Workshops 1969-70>71>72 

Staff „ 50% 

Consultants none 

Supplies and Materials^ Travel 10% 

Stipends 60% 

B. Academic year Alachua County Proje ct 

Staff 30% 

Cciisultants none 

Supplies and Materials J travel 10% 

Stipends 60% 



V* Rationale 

The Institute for Training Follow Through Personnel in Parent 
Participation and Education was designed to train program directors 
(coordinators), administrators (principals, assistant superintendents), 
teachers, parent educators,^ PAC chairmen and parents to implement the 
l^lorlda Parent Education Follow Through Model. ^ 



Parent Educators (P.E.s) are usually women from low income backgrounds 
(although wo have had a few men) who have a dual role^ They act as teaching 
assistants to teachers in Follow Through classrooms and as home visitors , 
on a weekly basls^ to the homes of children in that classrooa. The home 
visitation process is the heart of the Florida Follow Through Model # It 
is on their weekly hone visits that the parent educator teaches ah enrich- 
nent-type learning activity called a *'task*' to the child's mother (who 
later teaches it to her child)^ then acts as a liaison between the school ^ 
and home, the home and school, also hoine and community. The training | 
conducted luider tho £PDA grant concentrates primarily on developing the " v 
parent educator *s role as a home visitor. Patent Educators have been the 
basic trainees in the 1969-70*71 -72 workshops. ^ 

^Eleven communities have adopted tJici'Sodel: Chattanooga, Tenneiisee; 
Houston, Texas; Jacksonville, Florida; Jonesboro, Arkansas; Lac du Flambea9i 
Wisconsin; Lawrenceburg, Indiana; Philadelphia, Pennsylvania; Richmond, w| 
Virginia; Tampa, Florida; Winnsboro, South Carolina; Yakima, Washington. 
Our training concentrated on people from those communities and from Alachua ^ 
County, Florida. ^ 
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The Florida Follow Through Model was developed by Dr. Ira J. Gordon 
based on tesearch which began in 1965. The research and inplementation of 
the Model has been continued by him and his associates at the University 
of Florida to the present tlrne (1973). To understand the training programs 
conducted in this project it is necessary to understand Vhe Florida Parent 
Education Follow Through Model (see Appendix A for an in-depth discussion 
of the Model). The EPDA sponsored training programs were an integral part 
of the Florida Model/ 

Briefly, the basic concepts of the Florida Model are: parents must 
be involved in the educational life of their child--they must see themselves 
as teachers of their child; and, parents must have the opportunity to 
participate in the educational decisions which will affect their child. 
The rationale for parent involvement in their child^s education is derived 
froBi early childhood research which states: "A major source of a student's 
pattern of achievement and motives for achievement, as well as his personal- 
ity structure, is the home in which he grows up. The behavior and attitudes 
of his parents, as well as the nature of the physical setting and materials 
provided, have a direct impact on his behavior before and during the school 
years. 

The goals of the Florida Parent Educator Follow Through Model are: 
(1) To develop a partnership between home and school, 
^ysx^ (2) To help parents realize the importance of their role as teachers 
' ^of their children* 

^ (3) To help parents become more effective teachers of their children. 



Greenwood, et al. Follow Through Project Annual Report, December, 1972. 
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(4) To help parents realize that they are capable of influencing the 
program of the school. 

(5) To help parents learn how to influence the school through the 
Policy Advisory Comittee (PAC)*^ 

To implement goAls related to parent involvemejot, the Florida Model 
Uses a hone visitation system with parent educators as the basic element 
In that systeca* Since the Florida Model was adopted by cocuaunltles vihlch 
did not have a weekly home visitation process, our training vi^s concerned 
not only with the skills to implement the program, but with changing 
attitudes and roles of administrators and teachers. Our training program 
was an integral part of the Implementation of the Florida Model. 

VI. Description of the Training Program . 

Our training program, although At was an integrated package, will be 
subdivided into two parts for the purpose of description in this report: 
(1) the summer workshops at the University of Florida during the summers 
of 1969, 1970, 1971, and 1972; and (2) the academic year Alachua County 
Project (during the 1971-72 and 1972-73 academic years)^which grew out of, 
extended, and supported the summer workshop activities. In the summer 
training programs, program directors (coordinators), principals, teacher- 
parent educator teams, task specialists, research directors, comprehensive 
service personnel, PAC chairmen and parents from 11 Follow Through communities 
in ten states were trained at the University of Florida. The academic year 
Alachua County Project was used in two ways: as a site for the development 



^PAC--Policy Advisory Committee. Each community is under a legal 
obligation to have a PAC consisting of parents of children in the prograra. 




and testing of training procedures and f vv .rials as 20 parent educators 
were being trained in the local school lystem; and as a site to observe 
the day to day implementation of the Florida Training Model, After 
stating our training ioals, we will describe the sununer workshops and the 
Alachua County Project in greater detail. 
A, Florida Training Goa ls 

Our training programs were designed to help school personnel do 
the following! 

(1) Develop an understanding of the value of helping parents to 
accept and/or Improve themselves as teachers of their own child. 

(2) Develop an understanding of the value and the need to involve 
parents in educational decisions which would affect their child, ^ 

(3) Develop an understanding of the Home Visitation Process: 

(a) the planning needed by the teacher/parent educator team 
which precedes home visits; 

(b) the home visit- -what the parent educator does on the hone 

visit; 

(c) the follow-up to the home vislt--the debriefing of the 
home visitor by the teacher; 

(d) data collection activities related to the home visit. 

(4) Develop and/or expand the roles of school personnel who help 
Implement the home visitation system: 

(a) Teachers; to expand their role from working only with 
children to training/supervising paraprofesslonals as teaching assistants 



^Federal Guidelines for the hollow Through Program which was funding the 
communities sending people to our workshops, specified that parents must 
be Involved in educational decision-making, 
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In the classroom, and as home visitor$ to each child in the classrooM] 
to help teachers learn to u^e effectively parent vlsitOi.*s and volunteers 
in their classroom. 

(b) Paraprofessionals (called parent educators in the Florida 
Model): role is defined as a teaching assistant , someone who works with 
children under the direction and supervision of the classrooo teacher. 
However, the role is expanded, and a high priority is given to the hotae 
visitation duties which are basic to the Florida Model. 

(c) Program director: called a coordinator in the Florida 
Model. In addition to the Diany typical duties an administrator performs, 
the coordinator's role is expanded to include all those activities related 
to the home visitation process and a high priority responsibility to 
involve parents --through the PAC--in decision*iaaking and In the day to 
day program of the school either as visitors, volunteers, or as employees, 

(d) PAC chairman and members of the PAC (parents of children 
in the program) were new roles » An effort was made in our Florida work- 
shops, and during consultant visits to the communities, to acquaint parents 
with the various elements of the Florida Model and with their opportunity 
and responsibility to take part in the educational decision-making process 
in their communities as specified In the USO£ Follow Through Guidelines. 
PAC chairmen in particular were invited to our workshops and given training 
in that role. The Follow Through grant made it possible for the model 
sponsor to employ a former PAC chairmaj> as a consultant to the PACs in 

tho eleven communities. He also was used as a trainer of the PAC chainnen 
and of parents in our summer workshops. 



B. Chronology of Development 

Following is a tine-line of the developnent of this training project: 

1. The Education Professions Developftent Act grant suide it possible 
to bting to the University of Florida ca«pus during the suaaers of 1969, 1970, 
1971 and 1972, coordinators, parent educators, teachers, PAC chait«en> and 
parents frod Follow Through coonunities. Follow Through teaas (teacher and 
parent educators) were trains to impleaent the Florida Parent Education 
Follow Through Model which focused on involving parents In their hooie In 

the education of their child and In the educational decision-making process 
in school. The major thrust of the training was in preparing and supporting 
parent educators to make hoiae visits to inplenent the objectives of the model. 

2. In the 1970 EPDA sunua^r workshops, administrators (principals 
and coordinators) and PAC personnel (chairman and members) participated 
in discussions of problems faced in their communities concerned with the 
implementation of the model. A major emphasis of this workshop was on 
the roie of PAC in Follow Through and how the model most effectivel/ could 
be implemented in the community. 

In addition to training in home visitation techniques, team building, 
use of parent educators in the classroom, and techniques of obsemtion, we 
concentrated heavily on hoae learning task development. In the 1970 sumuer 
workshops we were able to use the University of Florida laboratory school, 
P. K. Yonge, as a major part of our training program. P. K. Yonge had a 
summer program for children that year and teachers and parent educators at 
P. *C. Yonge who had worked in the model over part of the past school year 
(1969-70) invited us to visit their program and teach children the home 
learning tasks which the workshop participants were developing. Another 
sOK sis of these workshops was the extensive training give to teachers and PEs 
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in the opordtion of videotape equipment, One of the data-collection 
features of our aodel was a videotape of the preparation for the hwae 
visit (teacher and parent educator interaction), the home visit of 
the parent educator (interaction between parent educator and aother)> 
and the follow-up session between teacher and parent educator as they 
reviewed the home visit, The teachers and. parent educators were given 
training in producing videotapes as their colleagues role-played home 
visits. 

(3) In addition to the people invited in the 1969 and 1970 
work$hops>in the 1971 summer workshop we began the training of a project 
coordinator, 20 parent educators, and 14 teachers to become trainers of 
other teachers, parent educators, parents and adolescents in elements 
of the Florida Model approach to early childhood education. The training 
of these people continued through school year 1971-72, 1972-73, and was 
referred to as the academic year Alachua County Project (Gainesville, 
Florida). 

We also invited teachers and parent educators from four Planned 
Variation Head Start Centers^ and teachers and parent educators from 
the Duval County (Jacksonville, Florida) Teacher Corps^ and TDDS^ 
program to take part in these workshops as they did in summer, 1970. 

Head Start Planned Variation Centers sent teachers, parent 
educators, and directors to our workshops --Chattanooga, Houston, Jonesboro, 
and Jacksonville, 

^Teacher Corps funded a project at the University of Florida • Dr. 
Len Kaplan was director and also had been a trainer in our workshops and 
a consultant to the Follow Through communities. 

%DDS--Teacher Development for Desegregating Schools Project --funded 
by EPDA--under the direction of Dr. Athol Packer which was located at the 
University of Florida » Dr. Packer was a trainer in previous workshops 
and a consultant to the Follow Through communities. 



(4) In the 1972 simaner workshops the major focus was oa preparing 
people to act as dissealnator trainers. At that time (summer » 1972) the 
topic of discussion in Follow Through was the Five Year Plan. Follow 
Through will eventually be phased out. The dan was developed by USOB 
to help people plan how they would continue to ittplenent the Follow 
Through Model in their district using Title I and/or local money. In 
addition to the Five Year Plan there was a change in the Follow Through 
evaluation strategy. More responsibility was being placed on the local 
comukunity and lu^del sponsor. We therefore invited a new group of people*** 
^valuators>>in addition to other groups we had been inviting to previous 
workshops. There was much emphasis on the evaluations of what had to 
be done by the local coanunity. 

Another area which received attention from participanta (program 
directors^ principals » teachers j parent educators V. Was the definition of 



the roles of people in the program. Everyone rtook part in defining their 
own role and getting feedback from each other (see section VIII » A, for 
role definitions). 

C. Description of Summer Workshops 

1. Criteria for Eligibility of Participants 



coordinator of each local Follow Through community since she was obviously 
in a far better position to know who would be working in the local program^ 
where each would work^ and what responsibilities each person would hold. 
Since this was an innovative type of program combining professionals and 
paraprofessionals who would be making hone visits in low income neighbor* 
hoods, the usual criteria of educational background and amount of prepara- 
tion did not legitimately apply to the paranxofessional. It was expected 




Selection of members of Follow Through teams was made by the; 
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that the classroon teacher would be certified at the appropriate 
kindergarten -prinary level and would have had successful teaching 
experience at this level. It was expected that the teacher would be 
enployed in a Follow Through classroom In that particular school to 
which she would return after participation in our workshops. This did 
not always happen for many reasons. Tfe expected the parent educator 
to be a ttother who lived in the cotaaunity being served by the school.. 
Ko acadenic requirements were set for parent educators but literacyi 
intelligence^ and a background of interest in the affairs of the local 
coomunity were expected. The final selection as well as all preliminary 
steps in selection were the sole responsibility of the local school 
adAinist ration in cooperation with the PAC. The training was available 
only for people in those selected eleven con&unities which adopted the 
Florida Parent Education Follow Through Nk)del as well as for Alachua 
County participants. 

2. Trainees 

Our suflUBor training programs were designed primarily to help 
participants impleaent the Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model 
in those eleven communities which adopted the Model. To do thisj we 
began by training a tean consisting of a teacher and two parent educators. 

The teacher was trained as a team leader responsible for the 
training and use of the parent educators as teaching assistants in the 
classroom. The teacher was also trained to collaborate with the parent 
educators in the development of tasks (teaching materials) which the 
parent educato?s were to take into the home of each child in that class- 
room to teach to the student's mother; the mother in turn later would 
teach the task to her child. In addition, the teachers and parent 
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educators were trained to use and interpret various observation 
instrunents and scales used to collect data in the home and classroom, 
(See section Villi B.) 

The parent educator's primary training in the summer workshops 
was designed to help her function in the role of a home visitor » To 
assume the role of a home visitor, she was trained to do the following; 

(a) To approach the home and explain the Florida Follow 
Through program to the mother and/or father or mothering one (contact 
person in that home other than the parents). Part of the summer training 
had as its goal, helping the parent educator to overcome any anxiety 
about making the home visit--how would she be received, would she be 
able to establish a relationship with the mothers? Role*playing and 
videotape techniques were used to help facilitate these procedures* 

(b) To collect data based on what happened during the 
weekly home visit. The parent educator was trained to use the Parent 
Educator Weekly Report (PEWR) as a structured report to be filled out 
following each home visit (see section VIII, B, for instruments), 

(c) To collect data relevant to the evaluation of the Florida 
Follow Through Modei--The Home Environment Review (HER), the I Feel 

Me Feel (IFMF) (see section VIII/ B). 

fd) To design and present a learning task to the mother. 
The parent educators and teachers were trained to work as a team in 
the design and delivery of a learning task suitable for each child in 
their classroom. These tasks were taught by the parent educator to 
the mother in the home during the weekly visits. The mother was 
encouraged to teach the task to her child. The parent educator was 
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trained to answor questions the mother might ask about the task: how 
it related to the education of her child* how to do specific things 
listed in Ihe task. The parent educator was also trained to take 
suggestions made by the mothers for tasks which she felt would help 
her child. 

In addition to the teacher and the parent educator, the 
following people were invited to our workshops so that they might 
be trained, informed and/ or that we might gain their support to reach 
our goals: 

(1) Administrators: principals of schools in which the Florida 
Follow Through Model was being implemented, assistant superintendents 
and directors of federal programs who were directly or indirectly 
responsible for the Follow Through program in their coflununity. It 
became very clear after the first full year of the modeT^ operation 
in the communities that without the understanding and full cooperation 
of the principal we were dead, The principal was the person who could 
block or support us. He or she was truly a '^gatekeeper" for this 
particular innovation* Our major responsibility in the summer work- 
shops and during on-site visits was to get the principal to understand 
and to see the value of our program. If we could get them to permit 
us to operate the program without roadblocks being thrown before us 
we had acccoplished something, Once we were able to get principals 
to support us, there were very visible differences in the operation of 
the program. In those schools where the principal did not support us— 
or was neutral--the program was not as successful. As for (|ther 
administrators- -assisvant superintendents and directors of fedefai ' 
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programs -^our goal was to inform them and try to get their support 
from another level of administration in the school district. Our 
thinking was: if these administrators support us, they might be 
able to get principals involved in our program* 

(2) General Consultants: Each of the eleven Follow Through 
communities has a general consultant* They were paid by a consulting 
firm which received a contract from USOB Follow Through office, Their 
role was not always clear to the communities or to the model sponsor. 
We viewed their role as observers (for the USOB Follow llirough Branch) 
of how and whether the community was implementing the model. Our 
purpose in inviting them to our workshop was to get them to explain 
their role and to hel(> them understand what our Dodel was trying to do. 

(3) Department of Education personnel: Ke invited a DOE person 
from each state which had a community that adopted our model, The 

DOE people were either in early childhood programs or responsible 
for federal programs related to elementary school. Our purpose was 
to acquaint them with the model in order to get their support and to 
be able to disseminate information about the model to other communities 
in their state* 

(4) Early childhood professors I students and Florida teachers: 
We invited University of Florida professors in Elementary Education who 
were not part of the workshop staff > but who were interested in using the 
model components in their teaching. Early Childhood Education students 
were invited to give them an insight into this new role for teachers 

as were teachers from P, K, Yonge (the University of Florida Laboratory 
School) and other Florida elementary teachers --especi ally those from 
the counties which surround the University of Florida. 
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(5) USOB Follow Through personnel: We were fortunate in being 
ab^e to get people froa Washington who were able to give us (the model 
sponsor) and the Follow Through coauaunity staff insight as to what was 
happening in Follow Through froa the national level. It also provided 
us with an opportunity to let thea know what we were doing*-as aodel 
sponsor and as coanunitieS'-ifflpleoenting the Aodel. 

(6) Teacher Corps* project and TDDS* project participants 
were also invited to our workshops. 

(7) Head Start Planned Variation* participants were also 
trained under this grant. 

3» Workshop Training Strategies 
a. Teaa Building Techniques 

Beginning with the 1969 Susuner Workshop, teachers and 
parent educators were teaaed in iDost laboratory exercises. We believed 
that you build a teaa by keeping people together. By building teans 
at the workshop it was assumed they had a better chance of continuing and 
being successful in their hoae coamunity. Therefore, we did everything 
possible to keep teachers and parent educators together during workshop 
tiae and even in living quarters. Teachers and parent educators were 
separated very few tiaes in all the workshops and then only to give thea 
an opportunity to express problems they felt might come about during their 
teaa relationships at hoae. The basic aims were to have teachers and 
parent educators learn to work together^ to have a common language, to 
have connon understanding and to establish communication patterns. 



*See footnotes at the bottom of page 10 of this report. 
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The teachlrs te<^hnique we used most frequently with 
the teams, pethaps as much as $0 percent of the time, was a role- 
playlitg cycle: a teacher and a parent educator might role*play a 
home visit where the parent educator demonstrated a teaching task 
to the aether who in turn would teach it to her child, 
b. Task Development 

The training for teachers concentrated on helping 
teachers learn to work with parent educators to develop and to test 
tasks. Ideas for the development of tasks were derived from class- 
roco observations of the child, from the mother in the home, and 
ideas generated by teachers and/or parent educators* An att^pt 
was made to develop a background in the theory of Plaget and to 
indicate what types of tasks might evolve from his developmental 
stages of children* There were a great number of tasks developed 
that used classification and seriation. 

Another source for the development of tasks, or 
criteria to measure tasks, were items from classroom observation 
instruments which we had exposed teachers and parent educators to 
in previous summer workshops r 

(1) Teachers Practices Observation Record (TPOR), 
developed by one of the Institute members and simu&er trainers, B, 8. 
8rown» This instrument is based on John Dewey's philosophy of teaching. 
(See section VIII, H.) 

(2) Taxonomy of Cognitive Behavior was developed by 
Brown, Soar, and Ober, and is based on the work of Bloom, et al., 
and Norris Sanders. (See section VIII, B.) 
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In the siuTuner workshops, once tasks wore developed 
they were tested in tole playing situations by a teacher and parent 
educator team. Observers- -other teachers, patent educators and 
University of Florida trainees--then critiqued the task^ In the 
1970 summer workshop we had access to P. K, Yonge, the University 
of Florida laboratory school. There were eight parent educators 
working there under a Follow Through grant and we asked them to 
role*play the mother as the workshop parent educators presented 
them a task, They (P. K, Yonge p^arent 'educators each role playing 
a mother) then presented the task to One of tho children in the 
P. K. Yonge summer school as the teachers and parent educators observed* 

In the 1971 sumnior workshop we took one more highly 
important step to perfect the task delivery process* After having 
selected a task, teachers were asked to teach the task to the parent 
educators, a pattern they were asked to use in their classroom to 
prepare the parent educator for the home delivery of a task to a 
parent. The teacher then had the parent educator present the task 
back to her (the teacher) as she role played a mother receiving the 
task in the home. Other teachers and parent educators in the small 
group (a group consisted of two teams? one teacher, two parent 
educators to a team) and a University of Florida trainer-observer 
observed the presentation. Once this part of the presentation process 
was completcd,an evaluation of the presentation was made by all the 
observers who used the Desirable Teaching Behaviors as criteria 
(see page 179). Following this phase, a mother and child (brought 
in from the local community) were used to complete the cycle. While 
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th« child was kept outside of the teaching areaj the parent educator 
who had been prepared by the teacher to teach the task presented the 
task to the mother as the members of the group (two teachers, three 
parent educators and a Unlversit/ of Florida observer] observed. The 
mother was then asked to present the task back to the parent educator 
who role ptavArf thi* rhHH. One? the mother felt comfortable about the 
presentation of the task, her child was brought into the teaching aiea 
and she then proceeded to present the task to het child as the group 
observed. When the mother completed the presentation of the task to 
her childj the child was taken out of the teaching area and the ©other 
was asked qtnstions ftpm the PEWR (see section VIII, B) concerning how 
she perceived the task had gone with her child, Following this> the 
mother was taken out of the teaching area and the observers j using the 
Desirable Teaching Behaviors > discussed what had taken place. This 
cycle was repeated with each teacher and the two parent educators on 
her team. Our objective was to get the teacher to see in a short 
space of time--we did this cycle in one day> the morning for preparing 
the parent educator > the afternoon for the parent educator to teach the 
mother I the mother to teach the child --that there is a need for the 
teacher to prepare the parent educator very carefully to perform her 
role as ^^teacher*' of a mother in the home and of a child in the class* 
room. Thore ure many communication breakdowns between the teacher's 
initial presentation of the task to the parent educator and the mother 
finally presenting tKe task to her child, 
c. Interest Groups 

The organizational arrangement planned for teaching 
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thd various observation instilments and data collection instruments 
was the ^'Interest Groups/^ In the afternoon of each day the partici- 
pants were given the opportunity to go to one of three or four interest 
groups. These interest groups were conducted by the staff and were 
set up to provide training in the use of systeaatlc observation instru- 
ments (it'Ai TWk; and data collection mstruraents tHUK, ytfta, itMt) 
(see section VIII, B), Interest groups also were concerned with task 
development and the development of the role of the parent educator and 
the teacher. The interest groups were conducted in two and/or three- 
day cycles allowing the participants to move from group to group and 
permitting various sized groups to operate. 

Proposed Five Year Plan, 1972 > "trainers of others" 
The major goal of the five 1972 workshops was to prepare 
personnel in the eleven commmltie? adopting the Florida Parent Education 
Follow Through Model to implement the USOE's proposed Five Year Plan— 
which never materialiied. To implement the Five Year Plan it was 
necessary to prepare personnel in the eleven communities to become 
"trainers of others." A major portion of the five workshops was designed 
to do the following: (1) help communities see themselves as dem<mstra- 
tipn centers of the Florida Model for people in their own and neighboring 
states; (2) to carry out this objective (#1) to make them more indepen- 
dent and self-sufficient; materials and videotape modules were demonstrated 
and feedback was required; (5) to prepare personnel to become more 
responsible for evaluation of their own program; (4) to help PAC become 
more effective in each conmunity. PAC was a key element in all the 
workshops. 
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The first workshop was designed for coordinators 
and PAC chairmen. A basic procedure which was used in previous summer 
workshops was followed: review the previous years' progress in the 
communities and plan for the coming year. The major concern in this 
first workshop was for implementation of the Five Year Plan, In the 
tour worKsnops which tollowed details were given about tho rive Year 
Plan and the implications of implementation. The following questions 
were asked: 

(1) What parts of the Florida Model can you continue 

in your cocamunity? ^ 

(2) Costs? 

(3) What will Florida's role be? 

(4) What role are you willing to take? 

(5) Will coiTimunities agree to serve as deaionstration centers? 

(6) Will coordinators agree to serve as consultants? 

(7) What are the essentials of the model? 

(S) What are local school situations governing the above? 
Videotape Training Modules were used and the following 
questions were asked: 

(1) Can you use this module in your community workshops? 

(2) Do you think another community^ not knowing anything 
about Follow jnrough> could use this material in a workshop? 

(3) What should be modified, changed, or added into this 

module? 

(4) What kinds of inservice training materials need to 
be developed both locally and at the University of Florida? 
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Lists of teichor, parent educator, team leaderi and 
task specialist competencies were distributed and examined In terms of 
the following: 

(1) Implications for inservice training 

(2) Information for public relations 

(3) Dlsseciiination to new projects 

The second workshop was for task speclalli s. In y 
previous years the workshops for task specialists were designed to 
teach thera the techniques of developing tasks. This workshop (1972) 
concentrated on developing the task specialist as a trainer of others. 
The objectives were: (1) to prepare the task specialist to teach 
others to develop and write a task; (2) to learn to use the criteria 
for knowing when you had a good task; (3) how to teach a task to 
the mother*-use of yiB's; and the emerging roie of a task specialist* 

There was also additional training given to the task 
specialists to help them learn to develop tasks* 

In sujnmary, the preceding points were presented to 
task specialists: 

(1) Role of task specialist 

(2) Teaching others to tell a good task 
iy\ T<»Ach1na others to write a good task 

(4) Teaching others to teach a task 

(5) How to work with PAC curriculum committee on home 
learning materials 

(6) Conferences with individual task specialists 

(7) Desirable Teaching Behaviors 
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(S) Evaluation of PE porformance and tasks (by parents etc.) 
(9) Teaching teachers how to plan for the development and \ 
teaching of tasks 

(10) Emerging role of task specialist* 
The third workshop was for principals and focused on their 
role in the Follow Through program. In this workshop the following topics 
were presented: 

(1) Principal's role in integrating program into the 
school, (Principal as a key to the success of the prc^rajn.) 

(a) Orientation to the modf^l 

(b) Five Year Plan (use of Title I money) 

(c) Accountability 

(d) Evaluation (local responsibility) 

(e) Sharing of Florida data and our impression of 
program effectiveness*. 

(2) Administrators* Relationship to Program Personnel. 
(Example: Relationship to project coordinator, task specialist, compre- 
hensive services, PAC, and identification of issues that principals wish 
to discuss during the workshop,) 

(S) Issues Related to the Classroom: i^at is the 
principal's lesponsibilitv in the following areas? 

(a) Planning time 

(b) Classroom volunteers 

(c) Classroom activities 

(d) Interpersonal relations in the classroom- -Teachor- 
PE role relations (who should handle these* etc.) 

(e; Rewards for teachers 
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(f) Principal's role in social reinforcement 
(«) Use of PE as teaching assistant 

(h) Use of FoJlow Through classroom as dumping 
ground for problem children 

(i) Use of psychological services component of 
comprehensive services in classroom 

CJ) Use of local resources to handle curriculum 
and instruction issues 

(k) Use of PE as substitute teacher 
(1) Follow Through teacher role description. 
(4) Home Visitation Issue: What is the principal's 

responsibil ity? 

(a) Should principal go on home visits with PE? 

(b) Administrative procedures for PEs In terms of 
their reporting in on time, calling in when late, etc. 

(c) PE use of teacher lounge? 

(d) PE attend faculty meeting? 

(e) Salary schedule as incentive for PE 

(f) Crea'cing supportive atmosphere. (Example: 
getting to know PE, inclusirji in meetings, some knowledge of their Job 
or interest in their job> isking for PE»s opinion, etc.) 

(g) Contingency management --social and non-social 

(h) PE role with regard to home visit 

(i) Tasks and Desirable Teaching Behaviors 

(J) Data collected and reported hy ?B. How is it 
used? Should the principal check with parent educator regarding how 
many visits are completed successfully? 
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(5) Parent Relations: What is the principal's 

responsibility? 



(a) Importance o£ parent involvement 

(b) PAC committee relations 

(c) PAC-^-what is principal's role? 

(d) Good local press- -newspapers > radio > T.V* 
(6} School as a demonstration site: 

(a) What is it going to do to your program? 

(b) Are you willing to have your building serve 



as' a demonstration site? 

(c) Administrative procedures for dealing with 

visitors in school 

(d) How many visitors per month to see the FoUov 
Through program seems reasonable? , 

(e) Who in the Follow Through program will do this-- 
hiring of public relations person (for example: graduate student in 
residence) > development of demonstration materials, scheduling, visiting 
of Follow Through classrooms > t&aking of home visits, etc.? 

(f) Demonstration to another principal--develop a 
Follow Through principal role description. 



(7) Evaluation: What does it mean to the principal? 

(a) Necessary for local evaluation effort 

(b) Difference between research and evaluation 

(c) Evaluation of PE and evaltaation of tasks 

(d) Interviewing technique as one way of looking 



at program, PEs, and tasks affect on parents 




(e) Task check ideas using the critical incidence 

recording approach 

(fj Performance -based approach to teacher and P£ 
evaluation: how and why? 

(8) Inservice Training: What is the principal's role? 

(a) hfhat is the best way to conduct inservice meetings 
to implesient the model? (Large group vs. small group or teams) 

(b) Going on home visits as an inservice training 

technique. 

(c) Klio should conduct inservice training? 

(d) Role description of team leader and task specialist. 
How will they continue training in the local community? 

(e) Use of inservice training materials, 
{f) Scheduling for inservice training, ^ 

(9) Summary: What is the role of a Follow IVough principal 
based on the discussion of the previous topics? r 

The fourth workshop was for Facilitator/Trainers --those 
people in the local community who would be responsible for explaining 
the program to visitors and training those people who adopted the program. 

The following topics were pi'esented: 

(1) Role of Facilitator Trainer: 

(a) Conduct workshops 

(b) Work with new teachers and PBs 

(c) Demonstration center duties (mention local 

evaluation press) . 

(2) Kole Definition of Follow Through Teacher and PE 
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(3) Hunan relations--Teacher and PE Role, Coaaunl cat ions 

(4) Lists of skills- Role of Follow Through Teacher and PE 

(5) Training Issues Related to the Classroom 

(a) Teaching teachers how to plan 

(b) Teaching teachers how to aanage the classroom 
Prortoting human relations between teacher and PE. 

(6) Training Issues Related to Home Visits 

(a) Teaching others to tell a good task 

(b) Teaching others to write a good task 

(c) Teaching others to plan for a hone visit 

(d) Teaching others to teach a task 

(e) Promoting huaan relations between PEs and parents 

(f) •'Overview of Home Visit Cycle'' module. 
\7j PoTvTit Rvlations 

(8) Emphasis on local Evaluation 

(a) Standardized Achievement Tests--are they the answer? 

(b) DTBs 

(c) Anecdotal record type of task evaluation 

(9) Emerging Role of Facilitator/Trainer— role definition 
The fifth workshop was for teachers and parent educators 

froa the Alachua EPOA sponsored academic year project. The following 
topics were presented: 

(1) Review of parent interview data 

(2) Role of Follow Through Teacher and PE 

(3) Development of Evaluation Criteria 

(4) Overview of Home Visit Cycle 
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(5) Feedback on evaluation criteria and methods of 

evaluation 

(6) Classroom contracts using evaluation criteria 

(7) Plan for planning--work out weekly schedule 

(8) Module on Developing Tasks 

(9) Classroom Management 

(10) Paraprofessional classroom teaching skills 

(11) Parent Relations--PAC 

(12) Use of classroom volunteers 

(13) Reaching hard to visit, resistant parents 
tdentifying these parents and generating techniques 

for working with them. 

4, Project Modification 

Our basic objective from the beginning to the end of the 
training program was to train teams of teachers and parent educators 
to implement the Florida Parent Education Follow Through Model. A 
major emphasis in the early development of our program was on preparing 
the parent educator to make the visit: 

(a) Reduce the anxiety of the parent educator concerning 
the home visit. 

(b) Help her to know how to approach the home to explain 
the program to the mother. 

(c) Structure the home visit as a learning experience for 
the parent educator and mother--the visit should go beyond the social 
call stage. 
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As we moved through the years our focus moved to improving 
the quality of home learning materials (tasks*) aiid the teaching delivery 
process. A task specialist role was defined and people were hired to 
fill this role in the 11 conmunities which adopted our mv^del. 

Wo became aware of the need to help/encourage coordinators 
and parent educators to take a more active and supportive role in PAC 
activities which are a basic requirement of all Follow Through funded 
projects. We invited PAC chainnen and parents to our Florida workshops* 
A former PAC chairman (Mr. James Bracey, Richmond, Virginia) was employed 
with Florida Follow Through Model funds and he became a consultant to 
PAC chairmen and parents who come to summer workshops. He also made 
on-site visit?* to th^ Follow Thronah rommsinlties to work with PACs, 

We constantly expanded the type of participants invited 
to our summer workshops « Administrators-^assistant superintendents! 
principals, directors of federal programs --were invited each year. 
We found without the principals' understanding and support of our 
program no amount of training would overcome this deficiency--the 
program coasts along being implemented in a perfunctory fashion in 
those schools where principals do not take an active role. 

^tate Department of Education personnel were invited and 
some did come. General consultants and other people who work for or 
with the USOE were also invited. 

Teachers, preservice and inservice, from Head Start, TDOS 
and Teacher Corps, and counties in Florida were also invited. 

S. Workshop Plannlng-Role of the Florida Consultants as Trainers 

Members of the Institute for Development of Human Resources 
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(lOKft) who acted as consultants to the eleven Follow Through communities 
which adopted our ttodel took part in spring planning meetings in prepaid- 
ation for the sunsner workshops* It was during these planning meetings 
that the feedback we received front the community coordinators* adminis* 
trators» teachers, parent educators, comprehensive services personnel, 
PAC chairman and personnel, and the personal observations of the 
University of Florida consultants who visited these communities over 
the past year were sumoarited. Projections then were made for changes 
in the model. It was on the changes made in the model that we based 
ovir summer training program. Committees were fomed aiid altexnatives 
to the ways we had been operating were explored. During this planning 
time new instruments were developed and old instruments were modified 
and/or dropped completely. Various training procedures were proposed 
and discussed which would help us attain the goals of the model 4 Kew 
training materials were developed (video tapes) and materials and 
techniques developed throughout the school year were packaged for use . 
in the workshops. 

It should be added that we met on a weekly basis through- 
out the school year and reviewed what progress was being made by the 
trainees in each community> what problems were being identified by 
them and by us, and how we wouJld go about solving them« 

Although a great deal of discussion about the goals of 
the Follow Through summer workshops took place over the months prior 
to the actual workshops only a tentative outline of activities was 
actually spelled out for each of the workshops. The consensus of 
the professional staff was to get the participants to reveal or for 
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us to discover their needs. Before we introduced our input we felt it was 
necessary to meet the needs of these people, To carry out this plan the 
staff met at the end of each day to discuss what activities had taken place 
during that day, what leads were indicated during various activltlesj what 
feedback we were getting from the participants j and what appeared to be the 
next step. We also Involved coordinators In these planning sessions. 

Performance of a role has been the focal point of evaluation 
in our sujwiier workshops. We have had a unique opportunity to observe/ 
collect evidence of the workshop participants' performance^ The perforaance 
evidence was gathered in three ways: (1) Florida Model trainers observed 
coordinators, teachers, parent educators, PAC chairmen, and parents engaged 
in the simulation of various roles at the University of Florida summer work- 
shop; (2) These same trainers acted as consultants for the model sponsor. 
They visited and observed the trainees at work In their communities;^^ 
(3) Observations were made and data were collected as vo iuiplemented the 
Florida Model in a community (Gainesville) surrounding the University of 
Florida. (See 1972 Follow Through Annual Report.) This unique opportunity 
and arrangement for having consultants visit the communities was made possible 
by funding from Follow Through. The on-site visits gave us feedback on what 
skills had or had not been taught successful ly-^or had not been accep ted 
and therefore were not being implemented. The on-site visits also gave 
our trainers an opportunity to reinforce, support, re-explaln, and 



^Consultant's basic role on community visits was to observe teachers 
and parent educators engaging in the various elements of the Florida Model 
for which they had been trained. A two day site visit was jfiade each month 
(September-May). On these visits additional training was provided to teachers, 
parent educators and task specialists, and consultants also worked with PAC. 
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r«ttaln people. In addition to observing teacher and parent educator 
teaA$ piannint for the hoae visit and going on hoae visits with individ- 
ual parent educators a portion of the consultant's time was devoted to 
group training and working with PAC» Observations of how elements of 
the training wene being iaplemented in the day to day work in the Alachua 
County project also provided valuable feedback for improving our training 
ptogtaa. 

6. On-Site Follow-Up Training 

In addition to the teachers and parent educators who came to 
the University of Florida summer workshop for training > we sent our own 
staff to conduct on-site workshops each summer for all teachers and parent 
educators in the eleven communities who were unable to come to the 
University of Florida workshops. We also sent University of Florida 
trainers to the eleven communities on monthly visits (two days each 
nonth) throughout the school year. On these visits^ the University of 
Florida trainers conducted additional training for teachers and parent 
educators who had attended the Florida workshops and were able to work 
with three teachers and parent educator* s who did not attend the Florida 
summer workshop. The Florida consultant obf^ ived the teacher-parent 
educator planning sessions^made home visits with the parent educators^ 
an4 after the visit, discussed ythat was observed with the parent educator, 

Our University of Florida training consulting staff used 
the planning time previous to the summer workshops > the weeks in between 
the workshops j and the workshops themselves as an inservice training 
period for themselves. Each year we refined the Florida Model. We 
learned what techniques were most affective and least effective, 
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Various instruments were developed^ refined^ tested^ or dropped, during 
the inservice periods. New personnel coming into the Institute for 
Development of Human Resources were trained during this planning time 
to become participants in the summer training sessions at the University 
o£ Florida and to act as on-site consultants to the eleven communities. 
There was a great deal of time volunteered by these new people to each 
workshop over the past four summers. 

7. Workshop Evaluation 

On a site visit to the Richmond Follow Through project, 
members of the National Leadetshl? Training Institute in Early Childhood 
Education and Development received the following feedback from teachers 
and parent educators who had participated in the Florida Summer BVOA 
Workshop. 

One kindergarten teacher described her training in Florida 
as instructive in four ways: 

(1) She became conscious of planned involvement with 
parents. She came to ask> "Khat can I do to work with parents?" 

(2) She received specific training in the use of the 
rating scale instruments developed at Florida and used in the home and 
in the classroom. 

(3) She received trainino in th^ development of "thinking 
tasks" for mother and child, and in the evaluation of the success of the 
tasks. 

(4) She learned how to use parent aides in the classroom. 
Ail of the people who had been to Florida agreed it was 

the best place to learn about the program, and that in addition to the 



benefits deriving from instruction by the large staff at Florida,^there 
were benefits from meeting and discussing problems with people from^ 
other Follow Through sites 

VII. Description of Academic Year Alachua County Project 
A. Rationale 

The academic year project was an extension of the activities 
involved in the summer workshops. It soon became apparent to the workshop 
staff that a year-round training program located in Alachua County 
(which surrounds Gainesville and the. University of Florida) would have 
many advantages. Such a locally-based project would permit us to develops 
try>out, and disseminate new training materials and procedures on a 
regular basi.*;. By operating such a prpgram ourselves, we coi»ld develop 
a better understanding of the training problems faced by the regular 
Follow Through coordinators In the various Florida Model communities. 

further, it could serve as a demonstration site for those 
interested in viewing the Florida Niodel in actionj including the 
training materials and procedures developed. It could even have an 
impact on the local College of Education and Santa Fe Community College 
as faculty ^nd students from these institutions visited and participated 
in the Alachua County Project. Finally, the Alachua County .Project 
staff (teachers, parent educators » task specialists, principals, etc.) 
and the training materials and procedures developed could directly 
improve the effectiveness of our summer workshops. Since each regular 



^^>fc)dges, Walter L., Project Development Visitation Reports , National 
Leadership Training Institute, April, 1971, p. 4. 
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Follow Through community could only send a small portion of their staff 
to the summer workshops, the availability ajid participation of the Alachua 
County staff in our workshops both as participants and trainers turned out 
to be invaluable. 

^' Pj-jjL' Yo nge Laboratory School 

The impetus for developing the Alachua County Project grew 
out of a small research and development project operated by Follow Through 
at the P. K. Yonge Laboratory School during 1970-71. The valuable role 
that the teacher* and parent educators played in the 1971 summer work- 
shop has been indAcated elsewhere in this report (see page 9 and 180 
C, Program D jsign 

Our decision to relocate this project in the Alachua County 
School system v;:ii based on the dcoirc to obtain a pupil pupuia Uuu that 
more closely resembled those found in our regular Follow Through communities. 
The result was a year-round program partially funded by EPDA and partly by 
Follow Through which involved two elementary (K-6) schools and 28 (20 EPDA 
sujyorted and 8 Follow Through supported) parent educator trainees who were 
trained to participate in our workshops as trainers of others. 

During 1971-72, the Alachua County Project operated in 14 K-6 
classrooms in two elementary schools which contained approximately 35 percent 
low income populations, In order to explore the implications of using ono 
parent educator in a classroom as well as examining the effect of team 
planning procedures upon the Florida Model, the project design changed 
during 1972-73, One school continued to operate with two parent educators 
in each of seven K-6 classrooms. The other school placed one parent educator 
per classroom in 14 K-5 classrooms operating on a team planning by grade 
levels model. 
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D. O bjectives 

The Alachua County Project focused upon the following: 

(1) The development of Inservice training materials for staff 
development in implenenting the prograai, 

(2) The development and testing of actual sample task materials 
for distribution to Follow Through communities, 

(5) The development of new assessment materials to measure 
the impact of the Florida Model and to point to new directions^ 

(4) The demonstration of the Florida Model to observers 
along with the opportunity for participation in the classroom by parents, 
prospective parent educators, prospective teachers, etc. 

(5) The extension of the hfodel to grades 4-6. 
H« Aye 

The accomplishments of the Alachua County project are ro^ny* 
The variety of forms, instruments, and training materials and procedures 
developed are so numerous that they will be described in the next section 
of this report. Also, the Impact of the Alachua County Project upon 
improving the simmer workshops has already been mentioned, A partial 
sucmary of accomplishments follows; 

(1) Inservice materials development produced one film (in 
cooperation with Teacher Corps), five videotape modules, and one set 
of slides. The latter was designed to present an overview of the Florida 
Model. The film depicting the goals of the Model is a 15-minute color 
production called "Home and School<--Getting Together," 

The videotape modules were developed around the following 

topics: 

(a) •'Overview of the Home Visit Cycle" 
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(b) "Teacher-Parent Educator Home Visl." Planning Conference" 

(c) How to conduct a PAC meeting 

(dj "Effective Use of Paraprofessionals in the Classroom" 
(in cooperation with Teacher Corps). 

(e) "The Seven Desirable Teaching Behaviors" 

(2) At least 422 sample h(xne learning tasks were developed, 
(see Section VIII, A, 5 for sample tasks), tested and disseminated to 
regular Follow Through communities. Such tasks were often used by both 
Florida consultants and local task specialists as examples of good tasks 
during inservice training sessions, In additioni we developed sample 
tasks fpr grades 4-6 (Follow Through extends only to grade 3). 

The format for new tasks (see section VIH, A, 5) was 
developed in Alachua County along with the develop^nent of the role of 
the task specialist (VIII, A, 5). It should be noteU that the task 
specialists* duties Include inservic:^ training and that our summer work- 
shops for training task specialists focused on the trainers of others, 
All of the regular Follow Through communities used the Alachua County 
tasks and all but one (which was very small) made the task specialist 
a central role in program leadership and development. 

(3) Several new Follow Through assessment instruments were 
developed and/or tried out in the Alachua County Project: (see section 
VIII) 

(a) An interview schedule which was used to assess parent 
attitudes toward the program on a home Interview basis; 

(b) A questionnaire which was sent to all project 
coordinators and parent educators to assess changes in parent educators 
as a result of their participation in the program; 
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(c) A PAC activities questionnaire which was sent to 
each PAC to obtain information on the kind and extent of PAC activities 
during the school year* 

(d) Teacher and Parent Educator Conference Guides from 
role descriptions were developed to focus evaluational conferences 
between teachers and parent educators upon role performance and self- 
evaluation, 

(e) The consultants* Home Visit Observation Report was 
designed to permit consultajits and local staff to evaluate the perfor- 
mance of a parent educator in making a home visit, 

(f) An instrument entitled the Purdue Elementary Problem 
Solving Inventory was examined and tried out (and ultimately rejected) 
as a possible substitute for the Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery. 

(g) The Cincinnati Autonomy Test Battery, a measure of 
autonomous functioning in pupil problem-solving was tried out and data 
collectors were trained tj visit regular communities. 

(h) The Mother as Teacher instrument, which was developed 
to assess changes in the teaching behavior of parents, was tried out and 
tested in Alachua County. 

(4) As a demonstration site, the Alachua County Project was 
visited by a Florida House of Representatives member and his research 
advisor, the dean of the College of Education at the University of Florida, 
members of a citizens lay committee on education, the director of an 
early childhood center in Utah, a consultant in early childhood behavior 
from Michigan, a primary supervisor and assistant superintendent from 
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Arizona, a social worker from Hew York, the director of an ARC funded 
r/Ograffi in Ohio that eventuail/ iinplernentcd the Florida Model, two 
college professors from Australia, a superintendent and principal from 
Arkansas, six doctoral students from the University of Georgia, and a 
director of federal programs, a member of a CAA executive board, and 
a school psychologist from Florida, In addition, graduate and undei*- 
graduate students enrolled in courses at the College of Education and 
participants in two federally-funded projects made home visits with 
parent educators and visited the project. 

In addition, the Alachua County Project influenced the 
development of the Florida Model in other ways, 

(S) It influenced local inservice training approaches-- 
Using part of the inservice day for teachers to make home visits with 
parent educators and making substitutes available for teachers to visit * 
Kith parent educators during a regular school day; although many teachers 
preferred to make the visits after the school day ended. Inservice 
training materials encouraged teachers to find new ways to use para- 
professionals in the classroom. We moved from our structuring of the 
inservice days to asking each teacher to identify her own needs during 
inservice time and then helping her to implement those needs in the 
light of the goals of the program; and so individualiiing the training 
of teachers. 

(61 An arrangement was worked out with Santa Fe Community 
College for parent educators to take course work toward the associate 
arts degree, including the opportunity for them to receive course credit 
for their regular inservice training activities. An attempt was made to 
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offer course work which would upgrade personal skills of parent educators 
as well as to help them to teach basic skills to children. Included was 
instruction in learning ways to enhance self concept of children. There 
was a movement from structured course work, which administrators and 
teachers saw to be most important to the parent educator, to individual- 
iied instruction to meet each parent educator^ s personal and career 
needs. Counseling was provided by the Guidance and Assessment Program 
at Santa Fe Conununity College. (See Appendix C for additional references 
to Santa Fe training of parent educators.) 

(7) Day to day contact in the Alachua County Project 
increased our own understanding of administrative and classroom problems 
faced by other Follow Through communities. Having a local project to 
operate alerted us to the kinds of problems that regular Follow Through 
centers encountered In terms of staff selection and inservice training. 
In addition, surnner permitted us the opportunity to experiment with new 
Ideas to use in the summer workshop and to develop model material for 
dissemination and workshop use in our other Follow Through communities. 

(8) As a result of the opportunity to test or to refine 
the Florida Model in Alachua County, decisions were made which affected 
children, (8,035 in 1971-72, and 8,150 in 1972-73) in the other eleven 
Follow Through communities. 

(9) Experimentation with the Florida Follow Through Model in 
grades 4-6 (with the assistance of EPDA funds) allowed us to answer 
questions that communities and states raised about the probleirs of 
extending the model upwards. Tasks were developed and tested on these 
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grade levels. (See section VIII, A, S for sample tasks.) We now feel thc^t 
it is possible to inplement the model in grades 4-6 because of our experience 
in Alachua County. 

(10) A rather thorough evaluation of the Alachua County Project 
was conducted by "outside the project^' interviewers who administered a struc- 
tured interview schedule to a. 10 percent stratified sample of parents. The 
instrument and results axe presented in section VIII, A, 1. Generally^ the 
results indicate that the parents* attitudes toward the program were favorable. 

(11) Finally the training t..* placement (see page one) of the 
20 EPDA parent educators as well as the impact this prograa had on then 
should be especially noted. Appendix B contains quotations from taped inter- 
views with these parent educators at the end of their participation in this 
program, 'iliese interviews contain many references to ways in which they 
felt that their attitudes toward children, parents, teachers, schools and 
about themselves were changed as a result of their being in this program, 
(See also Changes in Parent Educators, section VIII, A.) 

^vn I . Forms. Instruments, Training Materials and Procedures Developed in Project 
Tho purpose of this section is to present the numerous forms, instruments, 
and training materials and procedures developed and used in the academic year 
Alachua County Project and the summer workshops, Section A represents 
materials developed in the project* Section B represents additional forms 
and items used as training materials in the project. Accompanying each item 
presented is a brief history of development, purpose and use. It is the 
authors* hope that they will be of value to others, 
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A* Materials Developed in the Project 
I. Instiruments Developed 197U73 

a- The Survey of Parent Perceptions is an interview schedule 
which was used to assess parent attitudes toward the program as a home 
interview basis. The interviews were conducted by students at the Univer<* 
sity who Knew little if anything about the program so that the interviews 
could be conducted as objectively as possible. 
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rawHtal Attitudes Toward the Follow Through Prograa* 
Introduction 

* The Fll&rlda Parent Education Follow Through Program, adopted In 
eleven conununltles In ten states, was Implenented as a sponsor research 
and development program In two schools within the Alachua County, Florida 
Public School System for the school years 1971-72 and 1972-73. A total 
of 22 classrooms were involved: eight classrooms, K-6, at take Forest^ 
and 14 classrooms, K-S, at ^itiney Lanier, Paraprofessionals living In 
the community worked in the classrooms and visited parents in the home 
on a regular basis. 

A survey conducted at the end of the 1971-72 school year assessed 
the attitudes of parents involved in the program (McDowell report) < In 
May, 1973, a flmilar survey was conducted which not only provided data 
about parental attitudes but also offered an opportunity for comparison 
between the original Florida Follow Through Model and a model variation. 
At Sidney Lanier School the use of team teaching procedures led to the 
assignment of only one paraprofessional to each teacher, while at lake 
Forest two paraprofessionals worked with each teacher in self-contained 
classrooms. Thus at Lake Forest, the model was lit|>leaented as it usually 
is in regular Florida Model comunities throughout the country, while at 
Sidney Lanier, the variation of the model allowed for a comparison of the 
effectiveness of a one paraprofessional per classroom model in which the 
paraprofessional visits each child every other week. 



*Betty Boxler, Doctorial Student, University of Florida and Judith 
McMurray, Graduate Student, University of Florida, Institute for Development 
of Human Resources, College of Education. Under the directorship of Ira. J. 
Gordon, Director, Institute for Develojwwnt of Human Resources. 
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The socioeconoffllc level in Alachua County is not typical of that 
found in regular Florida Follow Through programs. In regular Follow 
Through communities the proportion of lower to upper socioeconomic families 
represented in Follow Through classrooms varies from SO to 90 percent, 
•In Alachua County the upper socloeconoaiic families outnumber the lower 
socioeconomic families approximately 66 percent to 33 percent. This 
situation then, provides a basis for examining the generalizability of 
the model to other socioeconomic populations. More specifically, will 
the model be as effective with an upper income group as with a lower 
income group? 

K Development of the Questionnaire - 

The original 1971-72 interview questionnaire was revised In May, . 
1973, by Dr, Ira Gordon assisted by Ms» Judith McMurray and submitted ■ ' 

for final approval to Dr, Gordon Greenwood and Ms. Dorothy Sterling. 
A copy of the questionnaire is included at the end of this report 
as well as suggestions for revision for future studies. In actual 
field use, some of the questions proved unwieldy and required 
clarification by the Interviewers, 

11. Sampling Procedures 

The 22 classes involved in the program included 609 children. Of 
this total, 327 homes were above poverty level and 282 were below the 
poverty level. The ratio of above poverty to below poverty homes was 
found to be two to one within each classroom as well as within the total 
sample. 
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Within each classroom a stratified sample (delineatca by economic 
level) was chosen using a table of random number^. A sample siie of 64 
(10 percent of the total population) was chosen; this consisted of two 
upper income level children and one lower income child from each class. 
One additional upper Income level child was included in the sample from 
the Lake Forest kindergarten due to the fact that there was a team 
teaching situation resulting in a larger ratio of upper to lower income 
level families. In this manner then, the sample reflected the greater 
number of upper income level families. 

The total sample from Lake Forest consisted of 22 families: 15 
upper income and seven lover income. At Sidney Lanier, the total sample 
was 42; 28 upper income and 14 lower income, t^ol lowing the interview > 
it was discovered that five college student families had been included 
in thj lower income group. These five families could not be identified 
since the names of interviewees were not recorded to insure confidentiality, 
Thus the Sidney Lanier results may be slightly skewed as these student 
families, while definitely having low incomes, fall, on the basis of other 
criteria, into the upper socioeconomic group. 

HI. Field Interviews 

An appointment was made with each family by phone, with the exclusion 
of those families vithout phones, prior to the interview. A standardized 
guide for phone calls was devised to ensure that parents 

understood the purpose of the que«;tionnaire, the research group conducting 
the evaluation, and the confidential treatment of ail interviews. For those 
families selected for the interview who did not have telephones, an 
explanatory letter and short appointment form (see pages 70 § 71) were devised 
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and S9nt out. The parents were asked to indicate a convenient tine of 
day tor an interview and return it in the self^addressed^ staaiped envelope 
provided. This method did not reap much response; in fact> only two out 
of 10 f Millies that received the letter responded at all, 

The interviewers were infomed of the appointment and interview 
procedures and were acquainted with the interview instrument. In additioni 
a letter of introduction (see page 72) signed hy Dr. Ira Cordon> was taken 
into each hoae and presented to the parents before the interview began. 

IV. Results 

Since the sajiple was delineated by school and along economic lines 
several cooparisons may be nade froa the data. Questions answerable by 
a siBple yes and no response » are paresented in terns of the total number 
of yes to the total number of no and undecided responses. 

Similarly I yes,* no and undecided totals across the whole !;4^ple 
have been analysed for upper and lower income parents. In additioni 
within each school, the responses to the questions have been tallied 
and further divided to indicate responses fr<Ha upper and lower Income 
level families. All of these total s> including percents are included 
in Table I. 

^Questions that did not lend themselves to yes/no responses « are 
presented separately in Table II. The data is again tallied across schools 
and economic level « as well as within schools and economic levels. 
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V. Discussion of Results 

A general overview of the questionnaire responses indicates that 
parents were favorable towards the Follow Through program in both schools. 
Question 1» requesting initial reactions to the program revealed 52 
positive responses to U negative and one unanswered response. Similar 
findings were noted when parents were asked for tlelr present reactions to 
the Follow Through program (Question 2) which elicited 52 positr/e, six 
negative and four undecided responses. The same questions were contained 
in last year's unpublished study and the same favorable outlook on Follow 
Through was noted (32 responses of a total sample size of 42 were positive 
with eight negative responses). 

Another question (Ml) which gave the parents an opportunity for 
further comment confirmed these positive outlooks towards the program. 
Of the 59 interviewees who commented, 30 parents strongly supported the 
program; 10 of these specifically verbalized their desire that the program 
continue; other comments included expressions of ^'delight" and "enjoyment'* 
with the program. Of these 30 parents three commented that although their 
parent educator was not doing her job, they realized the potential of 
the program and wished its continuation. There were nine negative comments 
about the program, Ilowever, three of these liked the program and restricted 
their negative comments to the lack of individuality in the home learning 
activities. 
Goal Verbalization 

We were particularly interested in the parents' ability to verballz-e 
the goals of the program; the supposition being that if the parent could 
verbalize the goals there must be definite understanding of the program aims. 
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Question 3, examines this area of goal understanding* In analyzing 
the responses, it became apparent that there were two levels of goal 
understanding. The highest level of understanding included an awareness 
of the importance of the parent-child interaction. The second level of 
understanding was more limiting in that the parent focused on only one 
significant portion of the prograiu rather than the totality. Included 
in this category were responses which limited program objectives to 
•'parent-school cooperation/' "helping the child," or "enrichment of the 
child's learning." Of the 51 out of ^4 parents who could verbalize the 
goals, 35 were included in the higher level of goal understanding and 
16 demonstrated limited understanding as illustrated in Table III. 
When asked to verbalize, goals, seven parents stated that they had no 
idea, or merely said that they hoped the program would continue. Another 
six parents stated a goal but their response was indicative of a mis- 
understanding. Such responses included: "help ths teacher know the child 
better," or "the program was geared to underprivileged children." This 
was in contrast to last year's study which found 28 of the 42 families 
unable to state appropriate program goals. Only 14 of the 42 parents 
of last year*s study could verbalize any goal compared with 51 of 64 
parents in this year's study. 
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TABLE in 
Question t3-^Goal Verbalization 







SIDNEY LANIER 


LAKE FOREST 


SCHOOLS COMBINED 
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Income 


Upper 
Income 


Upper 
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Lower 
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Upper 
Income 


Lower Q 
Upper 
Corj- 
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Lower 
Incoae 


Upper 
Income 


Lower 4 
Upper 
Com- 
bined 


nign Level 
Goal 

Verbalization 


NO . 
1 


9 
64 


14 
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54.3 


c 
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71 


y 
47 


I £ 

54. S 
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i*t 

66.7 


48.8 


54.7 


Low Level 
Coal 

Verbalization 


No. 
\ 


4 

20.6 


7 
2S 


11 

26.2 


1 

14.3 


4 

26.7 


5 

22.7 


5 

23.8 


11 

2S.6 


16 
25 


Higher ^ 
Lower Level 
ooai 

Verbal ixation 
Combined 


No. 
\ 


13 


21 
79 


54 
81 


6 

86 


11 

73 


17 

77.3 


19 

90 


32 
77 


51 
SO 


Goal Misunder- 
standini^ 


No. 
\ 


1 

7.1 


7 
2$ 


8 
19 


1 

14.3 


4 

26.7 


5 

22.7 


2 

10 


11 

25.6 


13 

20,3 
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School Program Differences 

We were particularly Interested in comparing parental response froiS 
the two schools. Sidney Lanier classrooms had only one parent educator 
who visited the homes biweekly while Lake Forest had two parent educators 
who visited homes weekly. A greater percent of the Lake Forest parents 
(36%) indicated that the program had a greater affect on their inter- 
actions with their children than did the parents from Sidney Lanier (19%) 
(Question 32, Table However, of the Sidney Lanier patents reported 

that the program had a small effect as compared to IS\ of the Lake Forest 
parents. The summation of lesser and greater effectiveness scores indicates 
that 57% of the Sidney Lanier population and 541 of the lake Forest 
population agreed that there had been some program effectiveness* 

A greater proportion of Lake Forest parents report behavioral changes 
in their children due to the program 50% (11 parents) than do parents from 
Sidney Lanier 31% (13 parents). Within each school, lower income parents 
more strongly related child behavior to program influences than did upper 
income parents (Question 34A). 

Nine (21%) of the parents had difficulty communicating with the parent 
educator at Sidney Lanier while no Lake Forest parents had cpinnunication 
problems. Responses to Question 29A would seem to support the position 
that more frequent home visits result in fewer communication problems. 
(See Table 11, #29A for further breakdown.) 

Parents at Lake Forest felt they understood school academic expectations 
for :heir children to a greater extent than did Sidney Lanier parents, 20 
parents (90%) to 33 parents (79%) respectively (Question 12). Similarly, 
Lake Forest parents more strongly indicated that they were learning about 
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their children 19 (861) a$ compared to Sidney Lanier parents 33 (77%) 
(Question 13). Most parents indicated they liked home visits as noted 
in Question 21 (see Table 11). 

Seventy-seven percent of the Lake Forest parents were visited weekly 
while 71% of the Sidney Lanier parents were visited biweekly. This was in 
keeping with the program variation at each school. It is especially 
noteworthy that most of the parents across schools felt that the number 
of visits per inonth was just right (Question 26B): 34 (81%) of the 
parents at Sidney Lanlor and 16 (73%) of the parents at Lake Forest. 
However, five (23%) of the parents from Lake Forest felt the home visits 
were too frequent as compared to one parent (2%) from Sidney Lanier. 
Along these same lines, five (12%) of Sidney Lanier parents indicated 
that they were visited too little while no Lake Forest parents so indicated. 
School Program Similarities 

An overwhelming majority (100%) of the parents interviewed responded 
positively to the suggestion that the goals of the program were valid 
(Question 4). Similarly, a large majority felt that their children 
enjoyed the parent educator's visit to the home, 52 (81%) of the parents 
responded positively to this question (*40). In addition, most of the 
parents felt it extremely important that the parent educator work part 
time in the classroom. Parents also strongly believed (100%) that the 
school and home should work together in the education of the child 
(Question 11). A majority of parents felt they wore also partners 
with the school but to a lesser degree (Question 14) with 54 parents 
responding yes (84%). Last year's study found 100% parental agreement 
of home and school cooperation with 91% of the parents seeing themselves 
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as partners with the school. This trend then has been consistent over 
the two years of the program's duration. 

The teajnlng between school and parent was also borne out by the 
results of (Question 16. Forty-three (671) of the parents believed that 
an advisory council composed of parents and other Interested people should 
be set up for each school. Of those In favor of this advisory council* 
IS (55%) strongly stated that parents should play a largo role In educa- 
tional decisions. One parent stated, "There Is no such thing as parents 
being too involved with schools." Nine (201) of the parents who thougJ^ 
the advisory council was a good Idea, did caution restraint on parental 
control. Some of these comments included: 'Tarents might cause more 
trouble than good because these are areas where parents have no expertise," 
"Parents should know what Is going on and have some say, but school personnel 
know better about children and discipline. Parents can speak about subject 
matter in a limited way. Parents should be advisors and not have the 
authority to change things. 

Parents in both schools (81%) were in agreement that the schools had 
a better understanding of their children as learners due to the hone visits 
(Question 10). Similarly, 52 (81%) of the parents reported that they were 
learning more about their children through the increased contact with the 
school (Question 13). These findings are consistent with last year's study. 
With the school program variations, it was interesting to note that parents 
from Lake Forest, with the weekly visitation, more strongly responded yes 
to Question 13: 19 (86%) of the parents as compared to 33 (79%) of the 
parents from Sidney Lanier. 
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Question 30 asked what else parents discussed asido from tasks with 
the parent educator. Only three parents said they didn't talk about 
anything else and eight did not respond at all. All of the remaining 
S3 parents who responded positively, indicated that the topic of 
discussion centered around the child and how he was doing at school, or 
how to deal with the child's probleas^at school. Three coffiiDents bear 
inclusion as they reflect th6 attitude of the parent towards the parent 
educator with regard to the latter^s knowledge of the child, '"The 
parent educator knew a lot about the child and did wonders for hiw and 
the parents." This was from a Lake Forest upper income parent. Another 
Lake Forest upper liicome parent said, "We discussed activities in the 
classroom, reference materials and activities at school--it was very 
enjoyable/* A Lake Forest lower income parent added, *'We discussed 
our children. It was valuable to compare with another parent.^' And 
a Sidney Lanier upper income parent indicated that they discussed 
'^bringing up children. It was helpful that the parent educator was 
a parent horself ," 
Parent and Parent Educator Relations 

The following group of questions focuses on parental relations 
with the parent educators. In response to Question S, the majority 
of parents from both schools, 49 (77%), said that the parent educator 
need not come from the sajne neighborhood as the parents they serve, while 
11 (171) said the parent educator should come from the same neighborhood. 
There was no apparent difference between schools nor by economic level 
(as indicated in Table IV). 



TA8LE IV 

Should the parent educator come from the sane neighborhoodt 
1. this yearns study 



Sidney Lanier 
Upper Income 



Lower Incom e 
75i US — 



Lake Forest 
Upper Income Lower Income 



es 
3 



1£ 
11 



21% 



79% 



4 

14% 



20 
71% 



Yes 



Tlo 



1 

14% 



6 

86% 



3 

20% 



12 
60% 



2. Last year's study 



Sidney Lanier 



Upper Income 
m 



Lower I ncome 

^ 



Lake Forest 



Upper Income 



Lower Income 
Ves He ' 



3 

21% 



Ko 
10 



71% 



7 

100% 



L4% 



TT 
76% 



3 

43% 



4^ 
57% 



Ustyear's study also found it was unnecessary for the parent educator 
to come from the same neighborhood as the parents. 

Question 6 asked if parents thought the parent educator should come 
from a similar economic background as thA fiimiH*.} «he served. The 
overall response suggests this was unimportant, as 47 (73%) of the parents 
gave negative answers compared to 15 (25%) of the parents who felt that 
the parent educate r should come from a similar economic background 
(Table V). We found that the lower income parents more often reported 
in favor of parent educators coming from a similar economic background, 
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TAalE V 

Is it important for the parent educator to 
COAO from a similar econonic background? 



This year's study 



Upper Income Parents 
Yes No 



Lover Income Parents 
Yes Mo 



9 
21% 



34 
79% 



7 
33% 



13 
621 



Last year's study 



Upper In cone Parents 
Yes No 



Lower Income Parents 
Yes No 



9 

32*11 



15 

53,7% 



4 

28,6% 



10 

71.4% 



Recasting last year's data in an upper- lower inconie comparison, reveals 
similar results (#2 of Table V). Both studies seem to indicate economic 
background of the parent educator is not detrimental to a program that 
cuts across economic levels* 

Question 27^ which asked If the parents had any problem communicating 
with their parent educator, also pertains to family, parent educator 
relations. The findings here indicate that parents had little difficulty 
in this area with 54 (84%) of total interviewees reporting no covsunlcatlon 
difficulty. While some parents felt there was a problem in communicating 
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wl^:h either the teacher or the parent educator, only one parent of the 
total sample Indicated that he thought the teacher and parent educator 
had problems communicating with him. There were S8 (9l\) of the parents 
who $aid there were no problems and five parents who did not respond to 
-the question (#29). last year's study reported 36 (86%) of the parents 
indicated that parent educators and teachers have no problems talkiiig 
with them. The report also found only one parent having communication 
difficulty (2.4%) . 

Parents' responses to Questions 5 and 27 sirongyy suggest that parents 
and parent educators of similar or different economic bactgrouniis and" 
neighborhoods can work well together and have few problems communicating. 
Adding more weight to this idea are the results from Question 22 which 
asked if parents felt comfortable^having someone from schopl visit in 
their homes regularly. Ninety-five percent of the parents at Sidney 
Lanier and 91% of the parents from Lake Forest indicated they were 
comfortable in these circumstances. This is interesting In light of 
the fact that the parent educators were all from lower Irtcoiae level homes 
and it does suggest the wide applicability of th^ program. Last year's 
study found 39 (93%) of the parents in agreement lith regular home 
visitation. 
Parent Participation 

Questions 7, 8, and 9 dealt with parent participation in the classroom. 
Of the total sample IS (23%) of the parents actually spent time in the 
classroom; 11 (26%) of these were upper Income level parents and four 
(19%) were lower income level parents. When asked if they felt accepted 
by the teacher and the parent educator when in the classroom (Questions 8 
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and 8A) only two parents answered positively and one did not answer 
either way. Question 9 which looked at reasons for not beini^ visited 
or not working in the classrooia found that 30 of the nonvisited parents 
(601) were working and thus felt that they didn't have tiaie, So parents 
froa Sidney Lanier indicated that not being invited prevented their 
participation in the classroom and only two parents from Lake Forest 
cited this as reason for not going to the cUssroom. Interestingly, 
no parents chose Option c which stated that parents should not go to 
classrooms. Question 9 d, which asked for any other reasons why parents 
had not visited in the classrooa, elicited a response from two parents 
at Sidney Lanier and two from Lake Forest who all stated that the reason 
for their non-participation in the classroom was a combination of their 
working was well as not being invited. In total > there was 221 partici* 
pat ion in the classroom by parents. 

Parent participation improved with regard to Follow Through parent 
neetings. A total of 4$ (701) of the parents said that they had been 
notified about parent meetings (Question 17). This included 31 (74%) of 
the parents from Sidney lanier and 14 (64%) of the parents from Uke 
Forest. Of those notified, IS (40%) of the parents attended meetings 
(Question 19A). The breakdown by school shows: 13 (42%) of the patents 
from Sidney Lanier and five (36%) of the parents from Lake Forest « One- 
half of these parents thought that the meetings were of value (Question 19B) 
hilien vsked if the parents had a voice in the program, 12 (67%) of the 
parents who attended the meetings answered positively (Question 19C). 
When asked specifically to describe the manner in which parents had input 
into the program operatiat, eight of the parents attending meetings made 
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addltloi.al comments (Table VI) » Parent$ indicated that they could make 
suggestions, ask questions, and actively participate. One parent said 
that she had suggested new ideas for tasks and was encouraged to write 
her own home learning activities. It is interesting to note that S6 
(SSI) of the total sample responded to Question 20: Parents should have 
a voice in program operation. This high percent of positive responses 
was consistent within the schools and across economic lines. There 
were then, more parents who agreed with the idea that parents should 
participate in various phases of the program than were willing or able 
for whatever reasons to put their feeling or idealiiation into practice. 

This was an increase from last year's findings. Last year's study 
indicated 17 (401) of the parents were not notified of parent meetings, 
while this year IS (231) were not notified of meetings. 
Achievement 

Ke were interested in knowing if parents thought that participation 
in the program had been beneficial to the child in terns of academic 
performance ((^estions 33 A, B, C)* Parents from both schools found 
the program a contributing factor in their child's improved school 
achievement. Seventy-two percent of the parents at Sidney Lanier and 
SSI from Lake forest answered positively to Question 33A/ 

Similarly, 53 (S3l) of the parents reported they had a better 
understanding of school expectations due to the program. Last year's 
study revealed 32 (751) of the parents had a better understanding of 
school expectations. 
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and three lowe? Income, <iescribed ways the program helped Improve 
behavior ift their children. These reports fell into three groups! (a) 
two (15%) of the parents reported the child behaved better in school 
because of contact between parent and parent educator: the tone of 
these responses involved child's knowledge that his behavior would be 
reported at home; (b) five (39%) of the parents indicated that the 
child had learned to finish activities, to work more diligently, or 
to pay attention; (c) three (23%) of the parents felt the program 
improved social skills. 

Forty-four (69%) of the parents thought their children had learned 
to relate more adequately to their teachers and peer groups this past 
year. Of these, 23 (52%) felt that this improvement was due to the 
program in the following ways: (a) language expression improved; 
(b) child feels appreciated or special so he wants to do more; (c) 
child has learned how to share; (d) child receives individual help from 
teacher, parent and parent educator; (e) child is more relaxed^ less shy 
because he knows parent educator. Table VII indicates the distribution 
of these responses by school and income level. 



TABLE VII 



Sidney Lanier 



Lake Forest 



Upper Income 



Lover Income Upper Income 



Lower Income 



1-a 
1-c 
1-d 



1-a 

1- b 

2- d 



1-a 
1-b 
3'd 
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Home Learning Activities 

Questions 56^39 spocificaUy dealt with home learning activities 
(tasks). The analysis of the responses revealed that the majority of 
the parents thought th^t the tasks were suited to theit children, 37 
(881) from Sidney Lanier and 13 (82%) from Lake Forest (Question 36). 
Reanalysis of last year*s data reveals 28 (67%) of the parents reported 
tasks were suited to their children. This year $$ (86%) felt that their 
children enjoyed doing the learning activities (Question 39). Not Only 
did the parents report the tasks were suitable and enjoyable for the 
child but they also felt the tasks were valuable for the child (Question 
37). Thirty-seven parents (88%) from Sidney Lanier and 16 parents (73%) 
from Lake Forest cosnented on the positive value of the tasks; only four 
(6%) of the parents thought the learning activities were of no value 
while 14% of last y^ar^s parents reported the activities of no value. 
Eight parents made suggestions for changes in the home learning activities 
calling for more individualized task selection and cme parent {tinted out 
a lack of creativity in the activities. Five of the eight parents coomented 
on the lack of challenge in the tasks. 

Thirty-seven (58%) of the parents felt that the parent educator had 
taken steps to iTidivldualize the home learning activities for their 
children while 22 (34%) commented on the lack of such individualization 
of tasks by the parent educator (Question 38). This was an improvement 
from last year's findings when 21 parents (S0%) indicated the lack of 
individuality in the tasks. 

This questionnaire was developed to evaluate the program and not 
the effectiveness of particular parent educators. However, since the 
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parent educator is the primary link between home and school, and because 
many parents reported their positive and negative reactions to the parent 
educators the following responses have been included: In total, eight 
(15^) of the parents had negative coiwnents, while 20 (3U) of the parents 
had positive cowaents about their parent educators. This is in comparison , 
to last year»s data revealing 10 (24%) of the parents responding negatively. 
Some of the negative connents from this year's study were: ^'The parent 
educator only caae a few times and broke many appointments,'* "The parent 
edu-.ator has not had an environaent which prepares them for working with 
children in learning situations.^' "The parent educator was irregular 
with visits." "One parent educator was helpful but the other was no good." 
"Parent educators have trouble reading tasks. The child's reading surpasses 
the parent educator's at time*." The positive comments revealed? "Children 
loved the parent educator." "Parent educator gives the child approval, 
praise and lots of of attention." "The parent educator had good suggestions 
about understanding behavior, emotions of people, how to relate these to 
T.V. shows." "I could ask the parent educator many questions about school. 
The child liked the tasks and P.E." "I learned what my child needed to 
benefit his learning from suggestion of the P.E." "The P.E. brought my 
girl out a lot." "Child adores P.E,, she trys very hard at her tasks. 
I am very proud." 

It should be emphasized that no question specifically requested 
parental opinion of parent educator effectiveness. The above comments 
were initiated by the parents during the interview. 
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Conclusion 

1. Generall/i parents were favorable towards the Follow Through 
program in tho regular model at Lake Forest as well as the model variation 
at Sidney Lanier. At Lake Forest two paraprofesslonals worked with a 
teacher in a self-contained classroom* while at Sidney Lanier, the use 
of team teaching procedures involved only one paraprofessional per 
classroom. In keeping with this positive outlook, parents from both 
schools strongly voiced their desire that the program be continued. 

2* The situation within the university community of Gainesville, 
Florida, has provided an opportunity to assess the generalizahility of 
the Florida Follow Through Model, In this community, only one-third of 
tho families fall within the lower socioecon.omic bracket while regular 
Follow Through conimunities are composed of at least 50^ lower income 
families. There were no real differences between parents of either 
socioeconomic group* Most parents felt that they had gained insight 
and understanding of their children from the visits with the parent 
educator. During the home visits the major topic of parent educator- 
parent conversations was discussion of the child. 

The possibility of wide application of the Florida Model is further 
supported by the fact that lower socioeconomic paraprofesslonals were 
able to serve lower and upper income groups equally well* Neighborhood 
locale and socioeconomic grouping of the paraprofesslonals was not a 
major concern to most parents. However, parents were disconcerted when 
paraprofesslonals did not keep regularly seheduled visits or could not 
adapt the home learning activities to the family. This pertained to 
only a few paraprofesslonals. 
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5. Most parents were notified about parent weetings (70^) an<i 
expressed desire to have a voice In the program (88%) • However, only 
1$ (40\) of those notified attended meetings. Most of these parents 
attending felt they had input in the program^ Thi5 may suggest other 
techniques are needed to get parents and program personnel together. 

4, Parents from both schools considered the program a positive 
factor in bettering their child's academic performance. Parents felt 
they could better understand school expectations and similarly that 
the school had greater insight into the individual child. 

5* Over 801 of the parents felt home learning activities vere 
suited to their children. They agreed the tasks were valuable and 
child^oriented. 
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Permission to Interview and Appointment Form* 



Hm^ 

th you consent to be interviewed? ^ YES KO 

What time of day is most convenient. f9r you? 

What day of the week is most convenient for you? 

If you prefer, you may call the University of Florida at 392-0741 and 
set up an interview appointment. 

We shall send confirmation of date and time for interview by mail, 
♦Sent to parent with letter explaining the Interview, 



3iaviiVAv xaoo is^b 
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Interview Confirmation Letter 



May 7, 1973 



Dear 



The University of Florida is once again attempting to 

evaluate the Follow Through program at 

School. Since . is involved in this 

program, we are interested in getting your feeling about 
the program. 

You have been randomly selected as one of 64 representa- 
tive parents from a total group of 400 parents. If it is 
acceptable to you one of our interviewers would like to come 
to your home and interview you. This, Interview would take 
no longer than thirty minutes and, of course* would be 
confidential; your name will not be used with the data 
collected. Your child's principal has reviewed and approved 
the list of questions. 

Please fill out the enclosed short form and return it in 
the self -addressed, stamped envelope included. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 



Sincerely, 



Ira J. Gordon, Director 
^ Graduate Research Professor 




IJG/bw 
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I N i I I T U t C K 0 0 I V i: t . 0 \' '.\ I' N 1 
^ F H U M A K R I" $ CMi k f ^ : 



5!3Weit Moll 




CO I. L ^ or H i>u c A T 1 0 N ; 

I ; n i V I M f I 0 r I f ! c • 3 ? 6 ^ ) 



May 7, 1973 



Dear Follow -Through Parent: 

As you know from an earlier contactj this interview 
is to provide you with a chance to evaluate the Follow 
Through program now that you and your child have been 
involved in it for the full school year. 

Your interviewer will be one of the following 
persons: Ms. Imogene Lee, Ms. Millie Combs, or Ms. Judith 
McMurray, The questionnaire which she will be using has 
been approved by your school principal. 

Your fullest cooperation will be greatly appreciated, 



Sincerely, 




Ira J, Gordon > Director 
^ Graduate Research Professor 



IJG/bw 
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Universit/ of Florida 
CoUogo of Education 
Foundations OaptrtMnt 



Survey of J^atent Perceptions 
of 

Alachua Count/ Follow Ttirouah Frograa* 



♦This inten^lew wts developed by dfillism Burke and Lynn 
HcDoHoU as individual study in a course with Dr^ Ira 
J Gordon 



Kevised by Dr. Ira J* Cordon and Judr Md^urray 
Institute for Developoent of Hunan Resources 



Spring 1973 
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QUESTIONS 

2,* Miat utrt your InUlal reactions toward the Follow Through Ptcgnml 



I4 * Whit tro your present re&ctlons toward the progreaT 



khet do you see as the goal (a) of the pxogtAnl 



*See Revision Section 
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YES NO UNDBCIDBD 

4, *the purposes of having tho P.E. work in the ' 
clas*roo« are to afford to each child 
greater individual attention and to help 
the P.E. to better understand the child so 
AS to be able to relate with the parents. 

a. Are these valid purposes to yout ^ , 

b. Should the P.E. work part tine in 

; the classroon with the teacher? ^^^^^ ^ . . 

■■ / 

If the answer is no to either a or b 

or both, please list */our recommendations 

for a and/ or b. 



S.* Should the P.E. come from the same neighbor- 
hood or living area as you do? 

6«* Should the P.E. be of the sane or similar 
economic background as v^ou? 

7.* Did yv>u spend tine working in the classroom? 

S. If the answer to nuiaber 7 is yes , did you 

feel accepted by tho teacher in the classroon? 

a. Did you feel accepted by the P.E. in 
the classrooQ? 

9. If your answer to r.umber 7 was nOj why 
didn^t you visit the classroom? 

. a. working - didn't have time. 
b. not invited 

don't feel that parents should go 

to classroonts 
d. other (please describe) 



*See Revision Section 
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YES NO UNDECIDED 



10. As a result of tho teacher end parent educator 
visiting with you ard you with then, does the 
school have a better ur.derstsnding of your 
child as a iQir.^sr? 



11, Should the school and the hi>iie work together 
In the educatic.i of your child and oth^r 
children? 



12, « Has the progras^ helpod you as a parent better 
understand what the school expects of your 
child in the academic areas (reading i 
Mthenatics^ etc.)? 



1$. Are you as a parent learning nore about your 
child from th^ P.O. and the teacher? 



14. Do you as a parent ccnslder yourself as a 
partner with the school in terns of your 
child^s learningt 

1$. ^ A. Do you think there are other ways that 
parents shoula bo included in school 
aside from FT » working in class roonSj 
and serving as class mothers? 

B, If th9 anv^er is YES, then what ways 
would you suggsst? 



16« There is presently a bill before the Florida 
Legislature which calls for the creation of 
a Cltliens Advisory Council for each school # 
coaiposed of parents and oth^r interested 
people, 

A. What do you think of this idea? 

Favorable , ^ Unfavorable Neutral 



B, Pleise make additional comments: 



♦See Revision Section 
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YES NO Uffl)EC!OBD 



17. Sidney Lanier « Uero you notified in advance 
about the aeeting$ of the Human Relations 
group of the PTA or l',e PACT 



Lake Forest ^ Were you notified in advance 
about the Follow Through parent meetings? 

18» If the answer is no to na*nber 17, did you 
know that there were parent Dee tings 7 

19»* Do not answer the next three questions if 
your answer was no to number 17; 

a. Did you attend parent meetings? 

b. Were the meetings of value to you? 

c. Did parents have a voice in how the 
prograjQ operates ^ etc.? 

d. In what way did parents have a voice 
in how the prograjn operates? 



20. Do you think parents should have a voice in 
the program? 

21. Should the visits by the teacher and/or the 
P.B. be made at your home or at the school? 

home 

school 

, Oisewhere (please specify) 

22. Do you feel comfortable having someone from 
the school come to your home on a regular 
basis? 

23. * Did the teacher visit with you in your home 

as well as the P.E«? 

24. * A. If the teacher wero alone in the class* 

roomi do you think the teacher should 
make regularly scheduled home visits 
doing things like your P.E. has done? 



*See Revision Section 
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YES NO UNDECIDED 



24.(contd.) 

If yt$t then: 

ft« HoM often shouiii these visits be nade? 

C. How do Kou think the school s/stea should 
htndle thlst 



25. A» Did you mAke suggestions to your P»E*t ^ ..w^ 

If the answer to A Is yes. then: 

0. i'ere your suggestions tollo\^^d upf ^ ^ ^ , ^ 

26. A. How often were you visited in your hoae? 

^ once t week, once ever/ two weeks, ^ less (plee^a specify) 

B. t^rss thiss 

too nuch> too little, Just right 

27. A. l>o you have problems coramunlcatlng with the PE? ^ 

If yes I please explain. 



2i. A« Do you have problems cofmunlcatlng with the 
teachert 



B. 
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If yes 9 please explain. 
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29. A. Do they (the teacher and/or the P.E.) have 
problems conuaimi eating with you? 

If yts, please explain. 

B. 



W. Apart from the tasks, what do you and the P.E. 
talk about that you consider valuable? 



31, l/hat kinds of things did you do with your child 
that were helpful to him in school before this 
program started? 



52.* A. Has this prograjn had any effect on the kinds 
of things you do with your child? 

Yes, a great deal of effect Yes, a little effect none 

B« Please give specific cxaniples if answer is yes* 



*See Revision Section 
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YES HO umcmp 



55. A. Ka$ your child* s achievement in school 
inproved this year? 

d. It so, do you think this due to the 
prograa? 

C. How? 



54.* A. Has your child's behavior improved this 
year? 

8. If S0| is this due to the program? 
C. How? 



5S.* A. i)oes your child relate to his teacher as 
veil as to his peers more adequately now 
than at the beginning of the year? 

B. If so, is this due to the progran? 

C. How? 



36. Are the tasks suited to your child? 

57. A. Are the tasks of value to your child? 

B* If no« how should the tasks be changed in 
order to nake then of more value to your 
child? 

- - - 



*See Revision Section 
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YES. NO UNDECIDED 



38«* Doas the PiB*. attempt to indivldualiza the 
tasks for*xour child? 

.39«* Is your child positive toward tho tasks? 

40. Does your child like having the P.E. and/or 
the teacher cone to the hone and visit with 
yout 

41. If there Is anything else on v^hich you wish 
to cement i please state,' 



*$ee Revision Section 
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Proposed Revisions for Questionnaire 



QUESTIONS 



1, K'hen soratone first came and explained the Follow Through Program, 
what did you think about it? 
Was it a good idea? 



2, What do you think about the program now that you have been in it 
for a year? 

What are the good things? 
What are the bad things? 



3. What do you think this program was trying to do? 



4, The reasons for having home visitors work in the classroom are! 
(a) to give each child more attention, and; (b) to help the home 
visitor talk with the parents about the child. 

a. Are these good reasons to you? 

b. Should the home visitor work part time in the classroom with 
the teacher? 

If the parent says no to either a or b ask them what they would change 
to make the program more meaningful to them. 



S. Should (name of home visitor) com© from the same 

neighborhood or living area as you do? 



6. Should (name of home visitor) be of the same or similar 

economic background as you? 



7. Did you ever go to the classroom? (What did you do when you went to 
the class?) 

Were you a classroom volunteer? 



12. Has the program helped you as a parent better understand what the 

school expects of your child in the academic areas (reading, mathematics, 
etc.)? 

If no, why not? 
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IS» A. Do you think there ar© other ways that parents should be included 
in school aside from PT| working in classrooms i and serving as 
class mothers? 

B. What ways do you think parents should be included in schools? 



19. Do not answer the next three questions if your answer was n£ to 

number 17: 

a. Did you attend parent meetings? 

b. How many meetings did you attend? 

c. Kere the meetings of value to you? 

d. Did parents have a voice in how the program operates i etc.? 

e. In what way did parents have a voice in how the program operates? 

23, Did (name of teacher) visit with you in your home as well 

as (name of home visitor)? 



24. A. If the teacher were alone in the classroom, do you think the teacher 
should make regularly scheduled home visits doing things like your 
home visitor has done? 
' If there are no teacher aides, do you think there is a way the 

teacher could visit you? How? 



32. A, Do you spend more time with your child now? 



35* (Clarification of question is needed* Kindergarten parents can not 
answer this question*) 



34. (Similarly, clarification of question is needed.) 

3S* (Similarly, clarification of question is needed.) 

38. Does the home visitor attempt to change the tasks for your child? 

39. Does your child like the tasks? 
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b.c, The Parent Educator Conference Guid^ and the Teacher Conference 
Guide grew out of defining the roles of the parent educator and of the 
teacher. These guides wore used approximately every six weeks or two 
Aonths as a basis for self-evaiuationi or as an evaluation by the team^ or 
with the principal and the coordinator to examine areas of improvement. 
These instruments were quite valuable in focusing on job performance and 
away from personalities* 
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POLLOrv THPOUCH 
b. Parent Educator Conference Guide 
Parent Educator ^ 

Date 

Teacher 

1. PB administers the HER, IFMF, and the PElVR. 

Yes ^ Mo Unable to Rate 

If nOi indicate specific course(s) of action agreed upon. 

2. PE plans with the teacher for a hone visit. 

Yes No Unable to Rate 

If no, indicate specific course (s) of action agreed upon. 

3» PE develops tasks with the assistance of the teacher. 

Yes No Unable to Rate 

If no, indicate specific course(s) of action agreed upon. 

4« PE plans with the teacher for classroom instruction and 

instructs individuals and groups in classroom under teacher*s 
direction* 

■ Yes No Unable to Rate 

If no, indicate specific course (s) of action agreed upon* 
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5. PE teaches task to parent as planned. 
Yes ^ Ho l/nablc to Rate 



I£ no, Indicate specific course(5) of action agreed \jpon. 



6. PB know$ tho purpose and nature of the Follow Through Program 
In her particular school and her role in it. 

Yes ____ ^^o . liable to Rate 

If no, indicate specific cour$e(s) of action agreed upon, 



7. Teacher has been able to devote more time to pupils vho need 
individual help as a result of the PE's presence in the classroon. 

Yes N6 Unable to Pate 

If no, indicate specific courseCs) of action agreed upon. 

8. PE has good rapport with children. 

Ves No Unable to Rate 

If no, indicate specific course (s) of action agreed upon. 



9. PE has sho*/n initiative ir^ helping in the classroom. 

Yes No Unable to f^ate 

If no, indicate specific coutse(s) of action agreed upon, 
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10. What are this PVs strong points? 



11. Are there areas in which this PE needs to improver 



/ 
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roLlOW THROUGH 
c. Teacher Conference Guide 

Teacher 

Parent Educetor . 

l» Teecher Interprets the HEft and PEWR data coUected by PE. 

- ^ . Unable to Rate 

If w, lT^dlcate specific couT5e(s) of action agreed upon, 

2. Teacher plans with PE for a home visit. 

Yes . No . Unable to Rate ^ ^ 

If no, indicate specific courseCs) of action agreed upon« 

3. Teacher develops tasks with the assistance of PE» 
Yes No . Unable to Rate ^ 

If no. Indicate specific course (s) of action agreed upon. 

4. Teacher plans with the parent educator for classroom instructional 
activities (e.«.: goes over daily lesson plans and helps PE learn 
teaching skills). 

Yes No Unable to Rate 

If no I indicate specific course (s) of action agreed upon. 
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Date 
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5* feather supervises the parent educator's classroom instnictional 
activities* 

Yes . No . Unable to Rate 

If no, Indicate specific course(s) of action agreed upon. 



6. teacher knows the purpose an4 nature of the Follow Through Prograa 
in her particular school. 

Yes No Unable to Rate ^ 

If no» Indicate specific course (a) of action agreed iq?on« 



7» Teacher cowiunucatas with PB (e.g.: considers her cooftents and 
suggestions). 

Yes No Unable to Rata 

If no, indicate specific course (s) of action agreed upon. 



t» Miat are this teacher^s strong pointa in working with Pfi'st 



/re there areas in which this teacher needs to iaprove in wottinf 
with PEsf 



d. Consultant's Home Visit Observation Report 1972-73 
Gordon Greenwood, Betty Bozler, Nancy Bear 



The purpose of this instrument is to determine whether 
or not the parent educator engages in certain behaviors when 
maXing a hone visit and in conqpleting the PEWR. In order to 
use this instrument, the consultant should ask both the teacher 
and the parent educator to provide him with the following 
prior to going on the home visit: (1) copies of last week's 
and this week's tasks; (2) the numbers of the Desirable 
Teaching Behaviors that they feel are appropriate to this 
week's task; (3) information on how much tine they spent 
in planning for this week's home visit. It will be necessary 
for the consultant to have his own copy of the PEWR and he may 
find it helpful to take the PEWR manual along with him. 

Having obtained the above information, the consultant 
should use this instrument as follows. First, the parent 
educator should alert the mother in advance that a consMlta^t'^ 
working with the Follow Through Program at school, Hr/ , 
will be coning in with her during the next hom% visit to 
observe the parent educator doing her job* ./Second, immediately 
after the home visit the consultant shwIcT summarize the 
parent educator's behavior on this-irtstrument. Third, after 
the home visit, the consultat^t Jaind parent educator should sit 
down together and, without talking to one another, independently 
fill in a PEWR on the home visit. The consultant should then 
compare his PEWR Item by item with that of the parent educator 
and ask her ^bbut any differences that exist and make item 
adjustmeixtrin his PEWR if the parent educator makes a 
convincing case« 

The parent educator's performance will be scored as 
follows. A total of ten points are possible if the parent 
educator successfully performs all possible behaviors under 
each number. If the consultant does not consider a certain 
behavior appropriate to the home visit (e.g.: having the 
mother role play the task back), he should draw a line through 
it to indicate that it does not apply in this particular 
situation. 
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PE Date _ Score 

Consultant ^ Community ^ 



Directions: Check "yes" or "no" as appropriate for each itea. 

1. In asking the Bothering one about last week*s task, the parent educator 
gathered sufficient data to fill in the PEKR itetas on: 

yes, no Whether task was attempted 

yes, ^no Child's success 

yes, no Child^s interest 

yes, no Task's iaportance 

yes, no Task's level of difficulty ' 

yes, ^no Wio presented task 

yes, no Time spent teaching task 

no Time child spent doing task 



2. The parent educator presented this week's task to the parent by: 

yes, no telling 

es, no deiaonstrating 

es, no having mother role play task back 



Did the parent educator adapt the task? ^ yes, no 

yes, no If ^'yes*' was the adaptation appropriate? 

yes, no If **no" should the task have been adapted? (Consultant 

should discuss reasons for adapting or not adapting with 
parent educator and teacher before narking item.) 

4. 

yes, ^no Did the parent educator spend an adequate amount of planning 

time with the teacher prior to the home visit? 

yes, no If 'W was the inadequate planning at least partly the fault 

of the parent educator? 

5* 

fes, no Did the parent educator discuss In detail the last PAC 

meeting with the parent and/or tell the parent about the 
next PAC meeting (discuss agenda, transportation, time and 
place)? 

, no Did the parent educator obtain suggestions about new tasks 

from the parent? 
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' yes, no If 'Ves**, did the parent educator attempt to get the parent 

to expand on the task idea? 

yes, no If ^Vos", did the parent educator write down the parent's 

task suggestions and explain them to the teacher? 

7. 

yes, no Did the parent educator attempt to relate to the mothering 

one in a wanu, friendly, and positive manner? 

S. What Desirable Teaching Behaviors did the teacher and parent educator 
agree were appropriate to this week's task (write down numbers from 
attached list of Desirable Teaching Behaviors). ^ 

What Desirable Teaching Behaviors did the teacher and parent educator 
demonstrate and explain to the mother (write down numbers from attached 
list of Desirable Teaching Behaviors). ^ 

9. After the consultant and the parent educator Independently fill In 
PEKRs on the home visit and discuss differences in marking, the 
consultant should place a checkmark (on his copy of the PEWR) beside 
any iteoi that the parent educator marked inaccurately and attach his 
copy of the PEWR to this Instrument. 

10. 

yes, n o Were there other behaviors that the parent educator should 

have engaged In that were essential to the effectiveness of 
the home visit or to filling In the PEWR t^ialt. she failed to 
perform (e.g.: failed to discuss comprehensive 'i*>rv ices 
when parent indicated that she needed help or failed to 
find out whether the mothering one visited school last week)? 
If "yes'^ please explain; 
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DESIRABLE TEACHING BEHAVIORS 

ThesQ teaching behaviors should be incorporated into aU teaching- 
learning situations, and not confined only to formal "task-tiroe*'. 

1) Elicit questions from the learner. 

2) Ask questions that have more than one correct answer » 

3) Elicit more than one-word answers from the learner; encourage the 
learner to enlarge upon response and use complete sentences. 

4) Praise the learner when he does well or even takes small steps in 
the right direction. Let the learner know when he is wrong, 

but do so in a positive or neutral manner. 

5) Get the learner to evaluate or make judgements or choices on the 
basis of evidence and/or criteria, rather than by random guessing, 
chance, luck, authority, etc. 

6) Give the learner time to think about the problem; don't be too 
quick to help, 

7) Give the child some time to familiarize himself with the task 
materials. Before proceeding into a structural learning situation, 
give the leai^er an introduction or overview. 
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e.f. The ?^»nt Educator's Perception of the Program and the Teach * 
er's Percept i_on of the Program were used as interview instruments at the 
end of our first full ^ear of operation to asiess how things were going« 
The results helped us to focus on our strengths and weaknesses and formed 
the basis of soae of our workshop planning sessions. 
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e. Parent Educator* s Perception of the Program 

NAME 

How does PE feet about: 
1 . Program 



2. School 



3. Teacher 



! 

4. Grade level 
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S» Education at Santa Fe Junior College 



1 

6. What changes does she wish to make in tho above? 



7« In het own personal situation? 



LK)es she wish to participate in the program next yeqr? 



£. Teacher's Perception of the Program 
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, Mom does teacher feel ebout: 
1. ProgTcm 

A. Pfi in clusrooQ 



B. Hotte visits 



C. Thsk developetent 



0. Ineervice treining 



e. Other (specify) 
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2, Pmnt educators 



5. What changes does she wish to »aXe In the progrant 



4. In her personal situation? 



S* Does she wish to participate in the program next year? 
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Overtll. html h4s fmiclpation in Police Through affected her Riorale as 
$ teacher t 



1. Highest it has ever been. 

t* Very High in cooparison to prior teaching experience* 

Si High in conparison to prior teaching experience, 

4. Fairly High In conparison to prior teaching experience* 

5. Undecided 

6« Fairly low in comparison to prior teaching experience. 

7* Um In coiBparison to prior teaching experience. 

S. Very low in comparison to prior teaching experience. 

9. Lovfest it has ever been. 



Years of teaching experiencet 



Years at this schoolt 
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g. Mother As Teacher 

The Mother As Teacher Instrument was developed to assess the nature 
of a parent-child teaching situation. The procedure for the MAT begins 
vith teaching the parent how to sort a set of blocks varying on four at- 
tributes into several successive sets of mutually exclusive groups. For 
each set of mutually exclusive groups the parent is asked to state the 
rationale involved. Following this first step, the parent is asked to 
teach his (her) child this same sorting task* The final step is the test- 
ing of the child to assess his roaster/ of the principles involved in sort- 
ing the blocks. 

Both live and audio-tape observation data are collected on such areas 
as (I) how the parent corrects the child when he (she) makes a mistake, 
(2) the kinds of questions the parent asks, (3) the amount of talking by 
both the parent and child, and (4) the control strategies used by the par- 
ent « 

Administration manuals, scoring manuals and materials for the Mother 
As Teacher may be obtained from the Institute for Development of Human Re- 
sources, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida 32611. 

A more detailed description of the instrument plus a discussion of 
data obtained with it can be found in: 

Olmsted, Patricia P. and Jester, R, fcmile 
Mother-Child Interaction in a Teaching Situation 
Theory I nto Practic e, Volume XI, Number 3, June, 1972. 
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INSTUUTE FOR DEVELOP^^ENT OF HUMAN RESOURCES ■ 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
GainesvlUe, Florida 32601 

h« A Brief Description of the Cincinnati Aufconomy Test Battery* 

William B. Ware 
John K. Litcher 

As the major contractor for the Florida Parent Education ?rograpB (FPEP>>. 
the Florida Educational Research and Development Council (FERDC) has pro* 
posed to the Bureau of Elementary and Secondary Educatlon> Division of 
Compensatory Education *or Operation Follow Through three categories of 
objectives the Florida Parent Education Program hopes to accomplish during 
10H-X972, These categories of objectives relate specifically to (1) 
parents, (2) chlldrea» and| (3) classroom and school* 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the implementation of the 
Cincinnati Autonomy test Battery as a device to measure two of the six 
objectives that are listed under the category "for children*" Specifically, 
these objectives are; 

1« Increase cognitive development, ability to ask questions, 
to knov evidence, manipulate materials, use abstract Ian* 
guage, solve concrete problems and organize information. 

2. Increase Initiative and self-direction* 

The Florida staff has experienced difficulty in the past in the 
selection of measures for children which assess these abilities and* / 
attributes that the FPEP is trying to strengthen. Some achievement data 
are available, but the types of abilities mentioned in the objectives 
above are not necessarily reflected in standardised achievement tests ^ 
While the PP£P is certainly Interested in haying children show progress 
on achievement tests, the measurement of the objectives above necessitates 
the collection of additional data. This type of data should be valuable 

•the Cincinnati Autonomy though ^ot developed in Alachua County was modified 
^ and testers were trained in Alachua County. 



In determining whether the FPEP Is accomplishing these specific objectives 
and night also suggest modifications in the program which should enable 
the acconpllshmeut of these objectives* 

Faced with a need for this kind of data, the FPEP has been con- 
fronted with the problem of selecting some measure that is appropriikte 
fot these objectives. In the search for such a measure, the Cincinnati 
Autonomy Test Battery (CATB) as developed recently by Thomas J. Baota, 
Ph.D., wad identified. 

The CATB is a series of tests which are administered individually to 
a child. While the length of the test is a function of the pace set 
by the child, a realistic estidaate of the test length is forty-five 
minutes to one hour. The various parts of the test are designed to 
measure autonomous functioning in problem solving. "Autonomy" as used 
in this sense nay be defined as self-controlling behavior that enables 
the child to work effectively in ptoblem solving situations. 

The specific abilities me^^suted by the CATB are as follows: 

1) Curiosity - the tendency to explore, manipulate, investigate 
and discover when faced with a new situation. 

2) Innovative Behavior - the tendency to generate a wide variety 
of of solutions to problems. 

3) Impulse Control - the tendency to restrain physical and mental 
activity when the task demands it* 

4) Intentional Learning - the ability to learn a specified ta$k. 

5) Incidental learning - the tendency to learn things other than 
the specified task while working on the specified task. 
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6) Perslstencd - the tendency to maintain goal directed behavior 
vhen the goal is very difficult to achieve* 

7) Reaistaace to Diatractlon - the tendency to peraiat on a task 
when a distraction is present* 

6) Field Independence - the sbllity to focus on something and 
separate it froa the vlaual field. 

Following two daya of discussion with Dr. Bants and a considerable 
amount of readings the ataff at the University of Florida feel that the 
CATB is an appropriate measure of the above listed two objectives. For 
this reason^ the FPEP hopea to use the CAtB in four Follow Through 
. comaunitiea next year. In each of the communities a email sample of 
children at each grade level will be tested four times during the school 
year. The sample will be different at the time of each testing so thst 
no child will be tested more than once. Hopefully, a positive trend 
relating to these identified objectives will be noted. If such a trend 
la not apparent » then the FPEF must take a serious look st these 
objectives with the thought of modifying the program so that such changes 
will take place. 
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i. Changes in Parent Educators 

In order to gather new data on chajiges in parent educators, members of 
the Florida staff developed two questionnaires, one to be filled in by the 
parent educator and one by the project coordinator (see Appendix P) and ob- 
tained returns from 535 parent educators and all project Coordinators in 
the eleven reg^jlar centers plus Alachua. The findings may be sununarlzdd as 
foUays: 

1. Fifty-eight percent of the parent educators responding were Black, 
34% White, 3\ Mexican -American, Zh Indian and 3% other. Less than 1% are 
males and the average age of parent educators was 33. Seventy percent of 
tho parent educators are married, 10% are divorced, 9% are separated, 8% are 
unmarried, and 4% are widowed. 

Most of the respondents come from educational backgrouiids in which their 
own fathers (49%) and mothers (41%) completed only the eighth grade or less. 
Twenty percent of the fathers and 27% of the mothers completed some high 
school, while 20% of the fathers and mothers graduated from high school (see 
Table XIV) . 

Hovf do parent educators get their jobs? Twenty-five percent said they 
were active PAC members and 42% said they were active classroom volunteers 
before becoming parent educators. 

The parent educator drop-out rate has been as follows: 1968-69 ■ 34%; 
1969-70 « 24%; 1970-71 » 18%; 1971-72 « 20%. Their salaries averaged $31S 
per month across all c<Mnmunities (excluding Alachua). 
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2. Before becoming parent educators, the majority of the respondents 
(51%) had completed high school and onl/ 15% had coc^Ieted some college (up 
to two years of college). Tventy*two percent had some high school but did 
not graduate and 6% completed eighth grade or less. Only 4% had completed 
two years of collegei another 41 had cosgpleted more than two years of college, 
but not four years, and less than 1% had completed four years of college. 

3. After becoming parent educators* 45% of the responde-its had coo- 
plet^d some college (up to two years), S% cc»pleted two years of college, 
andtlier S% completed two years, but not four years of college and still less 
than IS had completed four years of college. Twenty-seven percent completed 
high school, 17% completed some high school but did not graduate and 3% com* 
pleted eighth grade or less. 

Table XIV summarizes the data concerning changes in the parent educa- 
tors* level of educational attainment and their educational backgrounds in 
terms of their parents* level of educational attainment. 

4. The majority of respondents (77%) have continued to live in the 
same house since becoming parent educators but 59% have made major changes 
in the house such as painting, repairs, new furniture, appliances, etc. Of 
the 23% who moved to a different house, 71% said they had moved to a better 
house and another 26% moved to a house that was about the same as* their old 
house. Only 3% said they moved to a poorer house, 

$4 several different kinds of educational opportunities have been made 
available to Ws by the program. Sixty-three percent of tKe parent educators 
have taken college courses. In 1968-69, only six PB*s took 20 s^ester houra 
of credit. In 1969-70, 66 PE's took 544 hours credit. By 1970-71, 190 PB*5' 
took 2,239 hours credit and by 1971-72, 203 PE's took 1,889 hours credit. 




TABLE XIV 
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Educational Levels of Parents of PEs and 
Changes in Educational Level of PEs 





Father's 

Educational 

Level 


Mother's 

Educational 

Level 


PL'S Before 
Entering 
FT 


PE's After 
Participation 
In FT 




% vOHipieting cignvn 
Grade or Less 




ill ft 


Of 




% Completing Some 
JUgh School But 

(>Vb UxauUablvJi 


20\ 


27% 


22* 




% Completing 
High School 


20% 


20% 


51% 


27% 


% Coraplfctlng Some 
College But Kot 2 
Years 


5% 


S% 


14% 


43% 


% Cosjpleting Two 
Years of College 


1% 


2% 


4% 


5% 


ti Corapleting Two 
Years But Not 
Four Years of 
College 


\% 


2% 


4% 


5% 


1 Completing Four 
Years of College 


3% 


2% 


<1% 


<1% 
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Fifteen percent of the P£»s have taken basic education courses, and 
12% have taken refresher high school courses* and 7\ have taken refresher 
basic college courses. Sixteen percent have taken the GEO (high school 
equivalency) exam. Six percent took advantage of other educational oppor- 
tunities! 

6. Follow Through has affected the PB's knowledge in other ways. 
Eighty-seven per cent of the PE^s feel theit knowledge has Increased signifi- 
cantly in certain areasj the availability of medical* dental, and social ser* 
vices • S7I; legal assistance to low income parents - 771; workmen^s compensa- 
tion - 48%» 

Fifty-one percent feel that they speak "school type*' English >uch bet- 
ter" as a result of their participation in the program. Another 51% feel they 
speak "a little better" and 19% '*no better*" 

7. Sixty-four percent of the respondents feel that they have change ^ 
"a great deal" in their attitudes toward understanding and managing children* 
Twenty-five percent feel they have ^'changed a little" and IH feel that they 
have not changed » 

Tlve patent educators also feel that they have changed their attitude to- 
ward understanding and managing their wn children with regard to the five 
areas reported In Table XV. 

Further evidence of change was provided when PE^s were asked If they Kad 
related to their own children at home in certain ways. Ninety-three percent 
said they read books to their children; 96^ talk Bore with their children; 961 
work with their children; and 9l\ play with their children* 

When the parent educator change data obtained from the two questionnaires 
Is examined along with the SRI and HISM data that has been collected since the 
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Changes In Parent Educators' Attitudes Toward Understanding 
ond Managing Their O.vn Children in Five Areas 



No Changes 



Changed a Little 



Changed ^ 
Great Deal 



Reasoning 

Spanking 

Talking 

Explaining \\1\y 



19% 

2X\ 
19% 



34% 
34% 
29% 
27% 



47% 
51% 
$0% 
54% 



Asking Khat 

Child* s Problems Are 



1S% 



25% 



57% 
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beginning of our prograni, it seems more than safe to say that Fellow 
Through has had a definite and profound effect upon parent educators and 
their lives. Such changes may turn out to bo among the strongest and loi 
gest lasting ones produced by the progr&m. 
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2. Formi Developed 1971*73 

a. The Parent Educator Job Folder was kept In the program director's 
office for easy reference. The following is an itemized list of the Xind 
of infomation found to be most helpful to the director. These materials 
may be found in this section of the report. 
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Parent Educator Job Folder* 



mVR • Weekly Home Visitation Records, 

Number of homes Selng visited and not being visited with cements. 
Notes recorded during conferences of problems and recommendations. 



Schedule - Home Visits: parents names, addresses, telephone nudbers, and 
times of visits. 

Classroom activities 



Conference Guides - used as a basis for discussions of job performance and 
an opportunity to discuss personal considerations: 

General attitude 
Cooperation 
Punctuality 
Attendance 



Interview Forms - with personal data; addressj telephone numbers, former 
experience, educational background, etc. 



Contract or Agreement of Job Expectations - to be reviewed during periodic 
conferences. 



♦Folders containing the above information were kept in the director's office 
for immcdi^ate reference. 
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b. TEACHER AIDE IhfTERVlEH* 
NAMB^^ 

ADDRESS PHONE KIWBER 

^t^^rERV^EKEo &y 

1, Low Income background? Does she live in the Lake Forest or Sidney Lanier 
School Pistrict? 



2» Experience working with children. 



3. Experience working with other adults. 



4, Educational background (high school education is desirable but not toandatory). 



5» Speaking vocabulary (between black dialect and standard English is desirable). 



6. Motivation to participate in program and to be an aide in Alachua County. 



7. Will she be able to attend Workshops and will she be here during sch.ool year? 



8« Does she understand that she needs car and is she willing to nake home visits 
soaetines after hours? Can she attend in-service sessions? Can she work 8--4? 



9« What are her career development plans? (Is she interested in going to Santa Fe?) 
Does she plan to live in Alachua County for next few years? Would she accept a 
teacher aide position in Alachua County? 



10» Would she be willing to take a physical if these were required? 



*This for* was used to interview prospective parent educators, 1971 -72 • 
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a. 



Experience 



Public School (non Follow Through) 
State specific job. 



How many months? 



years? 



Pre School 



State specific job. 



How many months? ^tfears? 



Patent Educator? 



How many years? 



C. Other experiences; 

I, Kith children; 

2» With adults I 

til, Expectations 

A» Khat career aost interests you now? 

B. Where would you prefer to work? 

Kould you move to another location for a Job? 
Do you have a car if a job requires one? 

IV. Other cooaents: 



V. 



Summary or Recommendations: 
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c. Parent Educator Interview 
for Career Exploration* 



Name Date 



Home Address ^ ' Telephone numbeir 

. Interviewed by 



i. Training 

A, Follow Through Workshops 

1» Summer . - ■ How many? 



2. Weekly inservice How many? (approXt) 

3. Month!/ all day inservice How many? ^(approx.) 

B. Educational Background 

1. Attended Santa Fe Community College* 
a» How many terms? 

b. Have you been tested and counseled at the Santa Fe Gap Centert 

c. Do you plan to complete a degree at Santa Fe? ^ 

d. If so^ when do you expect to finish? What degree? 

2. Attended other training programs, colleges or universities. -.; 

a. What program or institution? _ . _ 

b. Where? ^ ■ 

c. Number of months or years? . ■ 



d. Did you earn a certificate or degree? 

What certificate or degree? . 
Khat are your educational plans? 



*This was used to begin career exploration for parent educators as the training 
program drew to an end, Spring, 1973. 
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d. Parent Educator Exit Interview* 



Name 



Date 



Has all of your data been turned in? l^EKRs IFMFs HERs 



Travel 



1. Since tKis was a training program; what do you feel better able to do 
as a result of the training? (Inservice and preservice workshops, Santa 
Fe course, teacher directed activities, other?) 



11. During your participation in this prograa has your attitude changed al>out; 



1. Yourself? 
Explain 



2. School ^ 
Explain" 



3« l^arents 
Explain 

4. Children 
Explain 



in, Wliat career plans do you have? 
Miat definite job do you have? 



*This Was the final exit interview for parent educators, June, 1973. 
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6. Assorted Forms* 
Carried on Home Visits by Parent Educators 
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1 understand that I may be videotaped in connection with the Follow Through 
program and consent to the use of this tape for educational and research purposes. 

Date Signature ^ . 



*Dutlng registration, parents filled out these ^'blanket" releases for taping 
their children, 



Dear 



My next visit will be on 
at 



Parent EHucator 

♦Parent educators carried these on home visits, filled them out and left 
them with the parent. 



Date 

Dear 



I am sorry that I missed seeing you today, Please call me 

at _^ » 

Thank you* 



Parent Educator 

*If the parent did not answer the door, the P.E. could fill this out and 
leave it in the mailbox or in the door* 



PAREKf EDUCATOR 1971/72 

P»E. NAME 



DATE J72 TIME A.M» P.M. 

PARENT NAME 

CHILD NAME 

TASK NUMBER ; 

INSTRUMENT . . 

PARENT SIGNATURE 

*P.E, attached these filled out slips to the PEKR which were handed in weekly* 
(1971-72 only) 
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f. Expectations for P.H. in Alachua County 



The £oUoviing >ia& developed in Alachua Co'jnty to be used as a contract 
with parent educators in 1972-73, During 1971-72, it became apparent that 
these particular items may have been unclear or misunderstood as these ex- 
pectations seemed to be misinterpreted* 

^ During the summer workshops each item was discussed with the parent edu- 
cators as a group. They were given the opportunity to question and then to 
sign a copy of these expectations. 

Because we tried to give all participants in the program copies of memos 
or other information which may affect them in some way, we gave copies of this 
form to the teachers as well as to the principals • 

These items were also used in periodic evaluations or conferences with 
the parent educators. 
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f. Expectations for Parent Educators in Alachua County* 



1. To be at school at 7:40 A.M. to plan and prepare with the 
teacher. 

2. To put in an 8 hour day moving between the classroom and 
hone visits. 

3. Sick days will accumulate at the rate of one a month. 

4. To notify the teacher immediately if she cannot be at school 
at the appointed time. 

5. To make hooie visits on a regular basis to every family as« 
signed to her. 

6. To make a module when asked to do so. 

7. To attend and work in training sessions and workshops. 

6. To take visitors on home visits when asked to do so. 

9. To fill out PEKRs carefully as soon as possible after a home 
visit and to turn them in on a weekly basis. 

10.* Will bccotae so well acquainted with her Job that she can teach 
another person how to do it . 

ll» To continue to sell the program to parents including support of 
the teacher aa<i of the school to the best of her ability. 

12. An EPDA parent educator should regularly attend cUsses at Santa 
Fe Junior College and perform to the best of her ability. 

13. Will notify parent immediately if she cannot make a scheduled 
home visit. 

14. To gather data with HER and IKMR as carefully as possible and 
turn it in on time. 

I have read the above information and understand that to ignore these 
statements shall necessitate an evaluation of my position and could 
be cause for dismissal. 



Signature 



Date 



♦This form was used as a contract as well as during evaluations or conferences 
with the parent educator. This was also useful as an interviewing technique* 
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- g.(2) ffa^^S ViSITATIOK* 
TEACHER'S NAME P.E.^S NAME 

Hooes being visited 

Homes not being visited / 

COMMENTS: 



♦This form was given to each teacher and parent educator as feedback. It was 
sometimes used in conferences with teacher and P.E.. 
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g.(3) Summary o£ Home Visit Reports* 
f. E»*s Name Not Visiting Reason 
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Date ^ 

Comments 



fthis form was designed to aid the coordinator in seeing the overall home visit pictuTe. 
A copy was given to the principal. 
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g.(S) HOME VISIT RKPORT* 



H.S.C. 



TEACHER 



Naae of Visit t 

Parent Viiited Child's Nam^ Number Date Puiyose For Visit* 



•CODE: HER TASK NO. P. E. Signature 

FOR PURPOSE OF VISIT 

*Son« parent educators preferred to use these to keep their ovtu records of hotte visits** 
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g.C6) O&SERVER HOME VISIT REPORT* 

DATE TIME 

NAME OF P.E. 

NAME OF OBSERVER 

NAME OF PARENT 

MILEAGE 

TASK and/or INSTRUMENT 

COMMENTS: 



*Mhjen a vl&ltor or teachfir accoap&nled the parent educator on a home visit j this 
fom was filled out and filed with the coordinator. 
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g ♦ (7) Home Visit for a Visitor to the Project* 



Kill you please anrante a hoAe visit for 

- , - Oft 



Al soon as you know to«fthing definite please tear off the attacKed slip 
and put it in wy box. 

Thanks A 

Dot 



1 have arranied to take .. on a hoaa visit on 

^o'clock. 

I wiu fcaet her at ^ at ^o'clock. 



(signaturo) 



*This fom vas filled in and given to parent educators as a reminder for then to set 
up 8 home visit for a visitor to the project or for a consultant to accocspany the 
parent educator. 
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g>(8} nynt Visitation Progress* 



T««cherU P.E.^s Hones Being Homes Not 

Name Na^e Visited Being Visited 



*This foiB was used to feedback to adainlstrators to keep thea iitfomed of fToae 
visitation progresa* 
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g.C9) Home Visit Report* 



HOMES 



PAK£NT EDUaiOR 



TOTAL VISITING NOT VISITING 



School Total 



*This kind of information was periodically given to the principals and filed in 
the coordinator's office. 



g.(lO) Home Visit Resiinder* 
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TD: 

^ Parent Educator 

FROM: 

. Director 



You have a home visit scheduled on with 

^ o'clock. Please meet in oy office"at 



Thle visit is scheduled to see If thera is soae way that we can be of help 
to you in doing your Job. Every one has a busy schedule, and we will need 
your help to waJce sure that the parent is notified and reminded that you 
ere coiling. ' 

Pleese try to help the parent to feel comfortable about your visit, assuring 
her^that the Florida consultant is coning to help you and the rest of us to 
find ways to improve our program. 



*Reainder to the parent educator of a consultant visit for thea. (Copies are aHO 
given to the teacher. 
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Signature of Traveler ^ Social Security Nunber 

h.Cl) VOUCHER FOR RBIMBURSEM£NT OF TRAVELING EXPENSES* 



Date 


Traveled 


Beginning % 
Endinc Time 


Beginning 


On Return 


Auto 
MjLxeace 
































— 











































































































































































































































































♦Parent Educators used this form to record their travel from the school to 
hones they visited and back to school again* (Our P*E,s received 10< a 
9ll6 for travel.) These forms were then given to the coordinator once a month* 



Prtncyr eduq\toh sept, oct. kov. Dec, jan. feb. april itAY jUNg 



*This fona was an aid to the coordinator in evaluating tKo amount of travel money used. 
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i. Parent Educator 
Home Visitation and Classroom Schedule 



The rationale for using the following Parent Educator Home Visitation 
and Classroom Schedule is: 

1. To help the program directors and/or principals know what activity- 
classroom or home visit is being performed by the parent educator. 

2. In an emergency where it may be necessary to get in touch with the 
parent educator we thus have a record of where she is visiting. 

3* If a home visit is cancelled by a mother through a phone callT t6 the 
school, the schedule would have the information of how to communicate 
with parent educators regarding the cancellation. 
The schedule is given to the program director, principal, teacher, 

parent educator « and secretary in the office. 
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i. Parent Educator 
Home Visitation and Ciassrocxn Schedule 

Teacher . Instructions to Teacher § Parent Educator: 

Name Following the development of your class- 

room activities plan and the development 

School ^_ of the home visitation schedule > please 

indicate in the proper space the address 

Rcoa No. ^ of parent who is being visited by the par- 

ent educator and her classroom activities* 

Grade 

, TIME MONDAY TUESDAY WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY 



7:50- 8:00 a.m. 












$:00- 8:30 a*m. 












8:50- 9:00 a.m. 












$:00- 9:30 a.m. 












9:30-10:00 a.m. 












10:00-10:30 a.m. 












10:30-11:00 a.m. 












11:00-11:30 a.n. 












ill30-12:00 a.n. 












12:00-12:30 p.m. 












12i30- 1:00 p.m. 












IsOO^ 1:30 p.m, 












1:50- 2:00 p.m. 












2:00- 2:30 p.m* 












2;30- 3:00 p.m. 













EMC 



PRESENT 


DATE 


OBJECTIVES 


bvaujm:iom 











































































•Follow Through Team tog. One technique that teachers developed to evaluate 
their inservice component [for E,I>E, fHduc^ttional Improvement Expense) 
points towards renewal of teaching certificates) was to keep a log of 
teacher participation "for task development and learning". 

To facilitate this record keeping one teacher at Lake Forest develci^ed 
this log which was then adopted by all of the Follow Through teachers. 
(See following of this log.) 




INDIV I OUAl STUDENT TASK RECORD * 134* 



STUDENT f P.E.: 



TASK 
Nairn? 4 Nunbar 


DATE 


coM^{Ef^^s 


EVALUATION 










■ — 
















































■ 








— ■ • — 

































*Thc Indivitlual Student Task Record is a teacher developed fdrm to record 
tasks that each studeat had received with space for appropriate comments 
end evaluation. These forms could then be filed in students* cumulative 
folders so that a teacher may review which tasks wero previously given 
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1. PROGRESS REPORT* 



1. Do you need E.I.E. points? How many? What kind? 



2, The In-service time decided upon was 2;00 to 3:30 P.M. Is there a problem? 



3* What concrete suggestions do you have for in-service workshops? 



4* How is Follow Through fitting in? Is all this integrated into your 
total program? 



*The form was used to get feedback from teachers soon after the beginning 
of the school year Sept,^ 1971, 
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m. EDUCATIOrWL PROGRESS OP PAREm' BDaCATOR* 

Instructor - 
Pmnt Educator 
$«aester 

Please indicate this parent educator's strengths and weaknesses in neeting th« 
objectives of the course* 



Course 

Grade 

Date 



II4 Please rate the following characteristics of this parent educator by circling one 
of the following choices: U - Unsatisfactory; S - Satisfactory; 0 - Outstandin^l 
X * liable to rate. 



A. 


Initiative 


U 


s 


0 


X 


B- 


Motivation 


u 


s 


0 


X 


C. 


Intellectual conipetency 


u' 


s 


0 


X 




Potential es Teacher 


u 


s 


0 


X 




Others (Please specify) 











III. I^at are your reccramendations far this parent educator regarding future cotirse 
work« repiediati en, needs » etc«? 



♦Santa Fe College instructors evaluated parent educators on these forms. 
See Appendix for more infonnation about Santa Fe College training for 
parent educators. 
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n. EVALUMKW OP SWTTA FB COURSE WORK * * 

Parent fidutator Sawitw _ Dat# , 

Teacher . Course 
K l^lease list the strensths of this course » 

in Please list the ifeaVnesses of this course. 
3. IVhat changes should be in«<Se in this courset 

4t Should you have taken a different courset Yes N o Please explains 



*Paient educators used these forms to evaluate their Santa Fe course work, 
See Appendix for more information about Santa Fe College training for parent 
education. 
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«• tamrtvB wtttnt m parekt EDuaroR^s tinst ncMt visit 

tht* is • gPOOggro outltb* for iMirene educ«tora to follow on their 
— '*r*t hm^ viiit. tblnktog behind thi« la to glv# the parent educator 
tone ty|>e of ^ateMtio guide to provide Inforaatloa to the parent that will 
e^lala vhat th# Follov Through proftatt la and other pertlttent lofonatloft 
to the protra*, Agaln^ thla la a SWOBSTBD outline* It la not ao»ethin« 
the parent educator woul4 read to the parent but that she irould put into her 
ow vorda. Alio, after the parent educator had presented thla Inforaatloa 
verbally, ahe vould have a copy of the aane infomtlon which ahe could leav# 
in the h0Be« 

U there are any lt««a on the outline vhtch are not aatiafaetcry 
to you, you are certainly free to ellninate the* or for that eatter, to 
throw avay the whole outline, t^^ aa sure on the other bind, if there are 
addlttona that you think would be valuable, you are ceHainly free to add the*. 



July, 19n 
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OUrttME FOR FAIUMT C2>0OVT0a*d HR^ HCI4B VISIT 
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My ruiie la (Mra^ Henderson) I «a ont of the parent eaueatora 
Itt (Billy' a\ ctaVa. 

Qitaa Oiap#r) la (Billyh a) teich^r at (QufMln) School, 



(Mr« Douglaa) la tbt principal. Tha aoHool phona la <$fl».e()l5^ , 

Tht l>oli6y AdvtaovT Ooiwilttat ehalmn la Qtra, Jkcoba) , pfaeaa 
08^341?) . th^ l*C regular pe#tiR« la (aecottj YueaAty) of 
each aonth (Civlo Oenter) ^ - 



(Hie pareat group at our achool will aeet Tuaaday, BaptCMbar 14| ItTIi 
in rocii 915 a| Queatla $ebool,) 



follov Through Coordinator la (Ifra, Wittford) . Bha and her rtaff 
MT0 locBte<9 in (central bMlldltoB^ , pkoae " (3Sa-8Sn) 

(Beacriptioa of Follow Through Prcgrafi«) 



t will be Mkiog weekly viaita with you. Oo theae vlalta we will 
diaouaa (Billy'a) progreaa in school, ttaka that you will teach 

J blw) ftod inforqatloa on health aervlcea, aocial aervlcea and 
ucat tonal aervlcea. There will be acne Information collected 
for use at the Univeralty of Florida. 
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b. Rola Expectcuicies of ths Follow Through Principal 

{Developed by participants in the 
FoUow Through Principal's workshop* July 12, 1972, Galnesviil^, Florida) 

1» Principal should have a thorough knowledge o£ the complete progra-n. * 

a. The principal should become familiar with the Federal guidelines of 
the Follow Through Program. 

b. The principal should become familiar with the tenets of the Florida 
Model b/ acquainting himself with the annual ^'Florida Follow Through 
Proposal." 

c. It is suggested that the principal read the book ^'Experiments in Primary 
Education" by Waccoby and Zellner. 

d. It is recommended that the principal confer with the local project 
coordinator in order to more clearly establish his role in Follow Through, 

2, Principal 'hould establish personnel selection procedures that: 

a, will insure the selection of Follow Through teachers and parent educators 
who have the unique qualities that would enable them to succeed in the 
program (see Role of Follow Through Te'acher end Role of Parent Educator)* 

will insure the involvement of the PAC personnel selection committee. 

5. Principal should make sure that aU personnel have a thorough knowledge of 
the program (e-g. r through Inservice training activities). 

4, Principal should help bring about a school-wide understanding of the progra.**. 

S» Principal must help sell the program to the parents and community* 

6. Principal and Project Coordinator rtust develop a workable relationship to put 
across the program. 

7. Principal should ba aware of changes that take place from time to time in 
the program. 

fi. Principal should invito community to a meeting to explain what program is all 
about. 

9. Principal should attend all PAC meetings. 

10. Principal should help prepare the staff development program within his building. 

11. Pjincipal should snake home visits with P£s. 

12. Prlocipal should meet supportive personnel (e.g. taik spedaliot) to learn what 
their role is in the program. 




uu 

13, Principal m$t help schedule and organlio the supportive staff for effective 
use (e.g. schedules for psychologists » social worker, etc.). 

14t Principal must realize that his school will have many visitors and experience 
a great deal of evaluation and testing. 

i 15» Principal miist be sensitive to life styles and values of many group$. 

i6* Principal should meet with supportive staff frequently^ 

17. Principal should get to know city*vide PAC chairman. 

IS* Principal should maVe sure that Follow Through classes reflect the mlniRum of 

^ 50^ low income pupil composition required in the Follow Through guidelines. 

19. Principal should maintain close contact with all^ classroom teams to naVe srr* 
they are functioning properly. 

20* Principal should help evalxjate Follow Through teacher and parent educator ptr* 
formance (see Role of Fallow Through Teacher and Role of Parent Educator). 

2l\ Principal should oversee the establishment of an adftinistratlve and evaluative 
structure to monitor home visits (e.g.; schedule of hoiw visits* number of 
home visits per month by parent educator and faAily« detemination of comp^sa* 
toj:y tine off| etcO< He should be aware of hone visit problems that teachers 
and parent educators are unable to solve even to the point of tnaking ho^^ae visits 
himself. 

22. In planning the schedule for Follow Through classesi the principal should 
establish th^t sufficient tine be set aside for planning* 

a. Either build the schedule so that an hour a day be set aside for 
planning, or 

b. Shew the teacher how to find planning time. 

;23i Principal should oversee the evaluation of the Follow Through program in his 
school* 

24 4 Principal should make provision for parent educators to take part in social 
affairs {^.g.r luncheons, plcnicsi etc*)i 

25* Principal should attempt to provide some type of material rewards (e.g.: money 
or materials and equipment] for Follow Through Teachers as an incentive for 
them to roeet the extra demands that the progrart places on then. 

26» Principal should oversee systematic feedback to Follow Through teachers and 
parent educators on how they are performing their jobs. Feedback should not 
only coRie from the principal and project coordinator, but also should occur 
regularly (e.g.: monthly or bi-monthly) within the teaching team. 

27. Principal should oversee the establishment of administrative procedures to 
monitor parent educator activities (e.g.: keeping commitments, tardiness, 
ratling in when delayed, showing up on time, etc.). 
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£. Rcu or TAaic spnctAiist 



1« Sptad ti»« IB tb« cliiirooiit Intervltving and worklBg vlth 
rHth9f $ni P.E/t OD Task conttbt Idtit. Vhit cUatroov 
t«#ii vtarta ittd 7fay tbty vaat It. liar Includ* aoKt obairva<* 
tioii of ctaMfo^a actlvitua to g#t idaaa, Sptod about 
1/5 tlBt OA thla. 

a. ap«iid tlM OA bcM vlalta, aaalttg bov tha taika art actually 
dalivar«d| and vork with P,E. 'a on both davalosMOUt and 
atUvanr« Sp^ad about 1/5 tlit oa tbla. 

3« Taak wtttBt^ baint iBvolvtd in tb# vldao^taplmr, Mlotaialnc 
libraf7» dlatributlDf taaka, coMunleatlBg irltb Florida, fipaod 
d day* a vatk on thla, 

4. Iltatlof vltb VAC currloiilURi oowittaa, aod/or iti«a«rvlca 

traiDint of Taaohara aad P.S/a. Spaod about 1/^ tl»o o« thla. 
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g. 8ugg«tt«d ^^Flow of Task 0«velopa*Qt'* 
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BAStO Plow 

1, Tftak ori|rii^t«t lo on* of the foXXovin^ vtyss Teteher-Ptrent Educator, MC 
CarrteuIuM Cownttttt/ Pareat^ Task Spectaliat^ or Utiivaraity of Florida. 

d« plaoaiB^ ataatoa for ua« tn |>articuUr hoQe» <T«ach«r«-Partat £dacator) 

3* Taali go«a to tikltvtdvial ho«« and aiaultanaoualy go«a to task apaoiallat and 
la aaatgsad a tt^porary D\ab«r. 

4« TBak apaoialtit aod teachar gat faedbaek tron PE oq taak* (PEWR aa gutda) 

6. taak apaolaliat ra«rltaa for ganaral uaa, and aaalgai a final auabar. 
6« ^ak apaoialiat diatributaa to til ctaaaroooa* 

7. Taak apacialiat praaa&ta iioathly aat to PAC Curriculi* Coanittaa at a naatiaf 
and aanda to adai&iatratora (priacipala^ coordinator) 

d« S«c4 taaka to thi vara! ty of Florida noathly* 

9. Vnivaraity of Florida conenta baiad on logical (6 Critaria, 7 Daairabla taaab^ 
inff Bahiviora) and anpirloal (PS«R) infomatioa aani to coMmaity. 
10. Taak apaoialiat glvaa faadback to taachara and PS's an MC ecMaata and 
Itelvaraity of Florida coonaata. {at in^aanriea aaatlng or in writing) 



Starting Pointa 

All of tha following »a'«:hcda ara intandad to hatp faeilitata davaloplag 
tflska* Starting point A involving tha taacbar and parent educator la tha baaia 
approach and trill no doubt be tha one voat coMonly uaed, 

A, Teachar^Parant educator 

1. Teacher and/or parent educator origin* ta task idea in tha elaaaroon 
U» Teacher and/or parent educator develop (write) a round draft of tha 
task. 

3. Then follow atepa 2-9 in Baaic Flow 

Q, FAC CurricuXva Ooaoittee 

1. Taak goala originate in VAC Curricultaoi Oooaittea (wa want our children to 
be able to add) 

2, Taak apecialiat worka with Currlculttn Comnittee to broadan and ^ttptn tbli 
goal (not deny but go beyond - what are wayi ohildran laam Ko* to add, 
what uae for addition) 

3« Taak apecialiat baa to axanina exiatin^ library for taaka that Match F^C 
goal aod explore with MC how they oatch goala identifiad by MO, 

4. Taak apecialiat rewrltea taaka or createa new taaka, 

5. Pr^santa theae to Teacher and PB in individual conference ralated to 

above or in in-*aervice group ^eaaiona. 

6. Then tha taak f ollowa atepa a ^ 9 of baalc flow, 

C* Parent 

1« Parent originated taak idea 
2* PS raporta idea to Teacher 

a. If teacher can use imned lately with another child, ahe goaa to 

atep 3 of baalc flow. 
b» Xf not developed enough, goes to atep 5 of baalc flow« 
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1. Task specUllst origtoat^a task idea 

2. Tak«« it to a claasrooa 

3. Go«s to Stf^p 2 ol baalc flow 

H« Univ^raity of Florida 

1. Uoivtrslty of Florida orlglnatca task. 

i. Go«a to talk aptcialist. 

3. tako it to a claasrooa. 

A, Co#a to Sttp 2 of baalc flov» 
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INSTTTTrre for DF.VEUO?>f£NT OP mm RHSOUKCES 
College of Education 
University of Florida 



1972 Follow Through Summer Workshop 
Aus[ust 3, 1972 

, Suggestions fron LaXe Forest teachers and parent educators about 
visiting "hard to visir' ho«es. 

1. Put your feelings aside and try to thlnJc of the child and 
involving this fanily. 

2* Reach child in classroom first and then go to the home* 

5. Sometimes the mother has problems and you do have to try harder to 
win hen Can't go through the child. 

4. Switch to other parent educator if personalities conflict. 

5. Try to go in as a friend; be a friend first and then you will 
nake it as a parent educator in the home, 

6. At the beginning, take in a letter - very short and to tha point • 
about the prograjn. 

7. Last resort - *'let him miss the bus", lihtn you take him home, 
you may get to talk uith the parent. 

8»- Re sure to keep telling the parent about the orograin, but do not 
throw all of it at then at one tifiie. 

9. Think of something positive to tell the mother each time you go 
to the hone. 

10, Build up a good rapport with the child in the classroom and he 
Nlll take this feeling hone. 
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1972 Follow Through Summer Workshoj* 
August 3, 1072 



I. Su5SWtlons on how to U3e parent volunteers. 
P6*5 help locate people who could help: 

1. Arrange fieM trips 

2. Sp^»k%ri with slides and collections • records 

Children identify resource persons and teieher or PE follow throo^h. 
Parents locate oUiers who could help, 
Ways volunteers can help: 
I* Read stoHes 

2» Help with art - 

5, Fathers would help with Physical Ed. for boys. 

4. Parties 

5. Snack tlM for K 

6. Phonint 

7. Field trips • volunteers could arrange with place 
to be visited.. 

8* Different occupations can h& explained* 
9. Transportation for PTA, etc. 
10. ftaby sitting when n^cess^ 

Make sun> other grades know about resource persons available* Keen 
a type^ of file. *^ 



Cet to know parents by personal contact; nake theB feel wanted. 
Get the parenta to hel^ with break timet 

1. Brin^ snacks 

2. Take th^ children for walks 

3. Read stories^ etc* 

Clerical work 

1. Tyr^inz stencils 

2, Grading papers 

3. Piling 

4, Passing out assignnents 
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Monitor ins ' 

1* Assisting with bathroon privile^s^ 
24 Holping with bus children 
3. Assisting on the playground 

Area of Special Interests Resources 



1. \k>\4 not to use a volunteer: 

a. Don*t use the volunteer us a naid 

b. Don»t give the volunteer probleo children 
€• Don*t abuse the volunteer 

d. Don<t show favoritisn 

2. Kow to use a volunteer: 

a* Find out what they would like to do 
- b« Find out what the/ can do best 

c. MaVe a list for parent to sign at registration 



1. Take tlae to find oiit the talents of the parents and volunteers. 

2. A wa/ to exchange infoxnation about volunteers and resource people* 

3. Parent with art talents was used at Lake Forest in Sth grade. 

4* Air Force Captain used at Sidney Lanier in Sth grade to discuss 
job opportunities In Air Force and otiier services* 

5* Banking and Finance people were used at Sidney Lanier. This lead 
to a Sth grade bank tour. 

6. Other tours and field trips: Burgerking» Publix r^arket. University 
of Florida Horticulture and Aninai Experlnent shelter* Bell 
Telephone Coapany, etc. 



j, Kothods Used to Cot Piironts to Corra to School 



1. A d^^tc shoM set pviov to vcglstration for tho first neetinj of tho year 
iu gvixdo levels then brcriV; up to individual classrcoNis. It probably should 

. be a night meeting. TaU; i>ith parents and give theni a wrlttert invitation to 
the meeting at registration. If parents don't come to registration, childi'en 
will v.rite notes at^d tcAe hosne to parents. Announce dato fox* next meeting* 

2. Hiv'o tho parent dsncte one hour a Keek at her O'-m conv^nionco through th^ PB* 

3. Send dally xeainders from the PE, 
:4. Invito parerits on their birthdays. 

5. Provide a lounge for the parents. 

6. Organize a parent club for each classrooni; home room mother for chairman* 

7. Caivpool for parents to attend Deetings. 
S. Explain the Follow Through program to the parents as they register their children. 
9r Stress the importance of their child in tho progran* 

IC. Dori't label it as '^M^eting;" call it a "get together etc. 

i|> I*t Rothers do the calling for the "meetings 

12; tiike a rooT count and award a banner to the rooai that produces tho most parents^ 

13. Principals, PAC chjirmen^ and teachers should invite parents individually. 

14. Tine consideration • keep the meetings short and interesting* 
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k. Hunajx Relations Problests 
IdentlfUd by follow Through Teachers and Parerit Educators 
July J9, 1972 



th^ following statements were taken fro ta groups contposed of teachers and 
p-iroat educators from various cocuounities who discussed what hunan relations 
prpblcDS were known by thea to exist in ths schools in which they workod* 
Th^ro his been no effort to edit these statements. They are being handed 
back to the group for consideration* At a later tinte^ based on the feedback 
ve ^ot froa these groups, wa will rev*rice these statevients. 



1, Vcimger teacher working with PF$ with experience* How to work with 
teachers without taking over? 



2, PE taking incorrect infonnation into hone. 



3. How to help PH or teacher who needs help but refuses it? 



Ha/ can teacher help PE with subject natter skills without raaking PE 
feel inferior? 



$, Tfiat are some hunian relations skills PB needs to help in making home visits? 



6. Ho:i can you na^e PE feel worthy ?4id comfortable? 



V. IryA to deal with feelings of jealousy or personality conflicts between PEs - 
or conflicts between PS and teacher? 



S. Techniques used at beginning of school year to help establish good working 
relationship between teacher and PS, 

9. Problem of teacher not allowing PEs to work. 



10. .-bxial probIo:fls between parent and PE. 



11, '>.^ro one PB doesn't carry her full load and teacher doesn't do anything? 
^boiit lt« 



r.otcor cor-.-Ti^inication b5t%(*en PoUos- Through classes and other classes in the 
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PE having to explain and justify teacher's action to parent. 

14. Inability of PHs to keep confidential information. 

15. Coordinator being partial to one P£ even though she does not do the Job 
(Ex. - adsentee- not making home visits)* 

16. Fesling of rivalry between PEs in the program. 

17. A PE that degrades a teacher and the classrooa situations > and gives infotna« 
tion that does not need to be revealed to the parents of particular children* 

1$. Ifnen a P£ discusses the classrooa situa^tions and events vlth another teacher 
in a degrading planner. 

10. Vihen teachers discuss PSs with other teachers. 

20. Cossip element. 

Favoritism towards one PE over the other. 

22. How can the teacher make the insecure PE feel more secure. 

2j, can the teacher tell a PE that she is doing something wrong without 
offending her or letting the students know that she told her. 

24* Teacher does not allow PE to assume many responsibilities which P£ could 



2S. liMiy teachers don't rotate children. PE keeps only one group all the time. 

2o. Teacher not being able to coRjmunicate with the PE, 

27. Tho principal should get with the teacher and- PE every week to evaluate 
week's progress. 



assume. 
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2S, Teacher, PE anc! Principal in the Follow Through pro^jran vdthout choice. 
(For tJiy pro^riii to work thes^ people ha^/e to b^ilieve in it themselves . ) 
Ihere should ba a screening for these people for the betterment of the 
proijran, 



2?. Parent wants PE to tell hov child is doin^ in school. PE t.v^en by surprise 
gives no inforaation. Tl^e child does poorly on report card. 




U7. 

J;, l.hat to Co Afccr you Ife^t Kith th^ r«rcnts at tho Meaning 



1. Explain tha Follow Through progra-"^ to the parents. 

2, l/av3 (;jcp3rler.ce<l pareat> teacher, and PE speak to group. 

5. Invite parent to have lunch with child as often « possible. 
4, Ask paront$ \»hat they of tha teach&rs ftnd PEs. 

$• Discuss foniln^ a car pool for evening or aftemooa Meetings for parents » 

6. Stiddy systea aoong two grade levels. Example: K team uith 4th gtade. 
Parents meet together to meet cheir child's buddy; grades do things - 
laaJce things for each other. 

7. faiftiUirize parents with the tests get them involved. Be sure they 
are given a chancd to express theoselves; anxieties, questioM> etc« 

8. Include- par»nt^ with PEs and teacher^ in planning and conducting the PAC 
neetings* 

9« Invite parents to submit ideas and suggestions, f^ecruit older parents to 
speak to younger parents. Discuss developing tasks with parents. 

10, Ask for coiwnents and criticisms front parents. 

h'ork out language barrlors; have a social period; provide entertainnent 
by children, filra strips, etc. 

12. Ask parents what it would take to get them involved? 
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1« Suggested Solutions to Kunan Relations Problems 
July 15, 1972 

The following statements represent tentative solutions offered hy 
the groups who had suggested what human relations problems Fotlo'.^ 
Through teachers and parent educators observed as the/ worked in 
schools. There was very little effort made to edit these statecents. 

Cossip 

SoM people Involved in gossip because of mislnfonfiation* 



React to gossip by ignoring it. 



lOien confronted with gossipy nip in bud, in the beginning. 



Set up rules and regulations at first of year - written down and 
posted* If problem arises, refer them to the list of rules. 



Define role of each person at beginning. 



Refer patent to soneone to get correct infonaation. 



Arrange conferences if problem arises to air gossip with all 
involved • perhaps principal, PE and teacher. 



Jot down instances where person might not be following guidelines 
to use as reinforcement if needed for evaluation. 



Inservlce progress of sharing sessions concerning problens. 



Observe in classrooms for new ideas. If you criticlte* offer 
constructive suggestions. 



Coirr^unication 

Take tine to define clearly, 

Leave not^ in specified plico asking what you night not understand 
(sujje^tloa box?), 

Take nothing for granted. 

Write notes for suggestions for ourselves and PB$, 
Hdlp for those who need it - won't accept it. 

Techniques for establishing working relationships. 

Learii each-others strengths and weaknesses, likes and differences^ 
Introduce PEs by name to children* 

getter CoiTjxtnications 

1. M^et together for get-acquaintad sessions at the beginning to 
develop understanding to avoid problems. 

2. Monthly proble.i- solving sessions. 

A. All teachers rreet together. 
6. All PES meet together, 

C. Both groups r^et together to attempt to solve problems. 

1. H3V nuch should PE toll parent about child's progress in school? 
Ko.> %ill she CPH) pro5>er)t the infoxnation to t\\o parent? 

Pu !>hould rcl.ito only as rxxzA i;ifornntion as the teacher tells h^r. 
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How - K ThTOugh wc«Vlv folders co.iuinlng chUdrcn^s v;ork» 
PE shows%the4io to parent* 

.* 

2. Through restcses prepared by teachers. 



3. by inviting parent to co.xo to school to watch child's per- 
foroancv hersalf . 



4. By telling parent she (PE) will check with teacher and cofiie 
back to telL parent* 



2. I^Tiat to do about 
in the prograat 



teachers and principals who don't care about being 



TaVe survey of all teachers and principals in district. Present 
facts concerning the prograia and then let them decide whethet t My 
want to participate. Place all participants In certain schools 
or areas - switch off schools or giades - just '^on't have peopU 
Kho aren't interested in the prograa. 



I, How to solve gossip? 

Group conferences between gossipers, principals, social workers, et 
Co to the source of gossip, 

Djn't follov-up gossip (never repeat what you hear). 



2. Cor?jjunication between teacher and PE. 

Ee open with each other. 
Praise each other. 



I6iv 



m. CUtOB F01 TUB TEACRER-P.B, COKFERENCB 



Child 



Tb* purpoi* M thit guldt Is t« structure the T«AChtr«P, Pl«nt]log C0Df4^rfft<« 
l^rldr to hoat. visit, 

Check tb# tieos th«t epplyi 

1. Vfrit^ thtf QUftbers of the Itena on the Pi^A that were uied in reviving th« 
Utt hw vlftlt. 



3. XQ review tbg the Iddt hoae vltflt iSU the PB repoH proUena la teschtfljf 
the taek to the not her? 



3. to reviewing the last home visit did you suggest alternative teach^flg 
dt7les the PB could have used? 

4, tortag the conference, v^hlch alas were achieved '*heft the teachfr showed 
the PE ho* to teach the mother the task? 

YES no 

Gettth^ the Isat-ner to ask questions? _ ^ 



Askiiag the Xe?irner questions that hftve ts^ore than 
one arsT^er? 
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..... YES NO 

AsKing the learner questions that have answers 
longer than one word? 

Using praise and encouragernents when the learner 

did well? 

Getting the learner to wake choices on the basis 
of evidence or standards? 

Giving the learner tine to think about the 
^roblea? 

Introducing new naterials and letting the learner be- 
come fajAlliar with them before teaching the task? _^ 

5, Uhen the PE taught the teacher the task (with the teacher role playing 
the nothering one), which of the following techniques were used? 

Getting the learner to ask questions? 

Asking the learner questions that have more than 
one answer? 

Using praise and cncourage«ient when the learner did 
well? 

Getting the learner to ij»ake choices on the basis of 
evidence or standards? 

Giving the learner time to think about the problem? 

Introducing new n^^aterials and letting the learner 

become fan^lliar with them before teaching the task? 

6, t'!ien the conference ended and the PE asked the teacher to role play 
the task^ would you have been able to? 

a. Yes b. Ko* " 

7, X!ha.t was the relative contribution of the PE to the conference? 

a. iVone b, Hinin^al c, fJoderate d. Considerable 



4, Information Sent to Parents 1971-7$ 



a. Introductory letters sent to Alachua County parents 1971* 



UKE FOREST ElEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



November 2, 1971 



Dear Parent: 

At Lake Forest during the 1971-72 school year we have one Follow Through 
classroom at each grade level, Kindergarten through 6th grade. Your child 
^ w ill be a member of one of these seven Follow 



The Follow Through program is designed to open communication lines be* 
tween the home and school » and to actively involve parents in their child's 
school experiences. Enclosed you will find a more detailed description of 
the Follow Through project. 

We are looking forward to getting to know you and to working with you 
during this school year. If you have any questions regarding this program, 
please feel free to call me or Mrs. Dorothy Sterling, coordinator of this 
program. 



Vour Follow Through Child's Teacher 



♦These were , introductory letters sent home to parents with parent educators 
or given to parents during registration to introduce them to the program. 
The paper entitled Foliow Through was stapled to each letter. 



through classes. 



Sincerely, 



Michael Fratella 
Principal 
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b. Introductory Utters 1972 * 



Sidney Lanier Elementary School 
312 NW 16th Avenue 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



September 5, 1972 



D. ar 

Sidney Lanier is very fortunate this year to be one of the two 
Alachua County schools to have the opportunity to participate in the 
Florida Follow Through Research § Development Program. This program 
is funded by the U.S. Office of Education, It has been developed 
and Is being a<?ininistered through the Institute for the Development 
of mraan Resources at the University of Florida. 

The two main features of this Follow Through Program are 
as follows: 

1. One professional (teacher) and one paraprofessional 
(parent educator) in every classroom, kindergarten through 
the fifth grade. These persons will work in teams on each 
grade level* 

The parent educators are being trained as teaching assistants 
by the teachers with whom they work, by taking course work at Santa 
Fe Junior College and through additional training by staff members 
from the Institute at the University of Florida. 

2. The heart of the program is parent involvement in the 
education of their children. Parents have a special knowledge of 
their child which when combined with the skill of the teacher and 
with the aid of the parent educator working with both combine to 
enrich and reinforce the educational growth and experience of each 
child. 

The parent educator will try to visit each home weekly for 
approximately one-half hour, The two of you will discuss ways in 
which you and your child will work together on an assigned learning 
task. Also, you will be encouraged to attend periodic meetings of 
Follow Through parents to discuss ways of improving the program 
for your child, 

•These were introductory letters sent home to parents with 
parent educators or given to parents during registration to introduce 
them to the program, 1972. 
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Because wc need to measure the effectiveness of our program, 
we will be asking certain questions at the beginning of the school 
year and at the end. All such information will be sent to the 
University and will be held in strictest confidence with only croup 
information being reported* 

CXir program will serve as a demonstration model and from time 
to time the parent educators will be asked to take a visitor on a 
home visit. Of course, this is not required of you, but if you feel 
that you could participate in this learning experience, cur visitors 
would be most appreciative of the opportunity to visit with you. 

Dr. Gordon Greenwood and Dr. William Breivogel are directors 
of the Alachua County Follow Ihrough Program, ^t^s. Dorothy Sterling 
is with the Follow Through coordinator. We look forward to working 
with you and with your child during this coming school year. 

Sincerely, 



Christine Clark 
Principal 



cc/db 
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c. Introductory Letters 1972* 



Lake Forest Elementary School 

427 SE 43rd Street 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



September S, 1972 



Dear 

Lake Forest is very fortunate this year to be one of the two Alachua 
County schools to have the opportunity to participate in the Florida 
Follow Through Research and Development Program. This program is funded 
by the U.S. Office of Education. It has been developed and is being 
administered through the Institute for Development of Human Resources 
at the University of Florida. 

' The two main features of this Follow Through Program are as follows: 

1. One professional (teacher) and two paraprofessionals (parent 
educators) in one class each, kindergarten through the sixth grade. 

The parent educators are being trained as teaching assistants by the 
teachers with whom they work, by taking course work at Santa Fe Junior 
College and through additional training by staff members from the Institut 
at the University of Florida. 

2. The heart of the program is parent Involvement in the education 
of their children. Parents have a special knowledge of their child which 
when combined with the skill of the teacher and with the aid of the 
parent educator working with both combine to enrich and reinforce the 
educational growth and experience of each child. 

The parent educator will try to visit each home weekly for approxi- 
mately one-half hour. The two of you will discuss ways in which you and 
your child will work together on an assigned learning task. Also, you 
will be encouraged to attend periodic meetings of Follow Through parents 
to discuss ways of improving the program for your child. 

*This is a copy of an introductory letter sent home to parents with 
parent educators or given to parents during registration of their 
children to introduce them to the program, 1972. 
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Because we need to measure the effectiveness of our program, we will 
be asking certain questions at the beginning of the schdol year and at 
the end. All such information will be sent to the University and will he 
held in strictest confidence with only group information being reported, 

Our program will serve as a demonstration model and from time to 
time the parent educators will be asked to take a visitor on a home 
visit. Of course, this Is not required of you, but If you feel that 
you could participate in this learning experience, our visitors would 
be most appreciative of the. opportunity to visit with you. 

Dr. Gordon Greenwood and Dr. William Breivogel are directors of 
the Alachua County Follow Through Program. Mrs* Dorothy Sterling is 
the Follow Through Program coordinator. We look forward to working 
with you and with your child during this coming school year, 

Sincerely, 



Mike Fratella 
Principal 

MF/db 
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Project Follow-Through Is on oxperimental prccrom th&t ti 
financed by the Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, It Is 
called FoUow^-Through because the original Intention Of the program 
was to "foUo\^^ through** on the work begon by Project Head Start, 6 
federally financed project designed to help disadvantaged children 
ochleve in school* One of the model Follow Through prograraa id 
sportsored by the Institute for Development of Hainan Resources at the 
VniveMlty of Florida, The Florida model program is beginning its 
fourth year of operation in schools located in ten states. Alachua 
County 'd role in the Florida program vill be two-fold: (1) to see if 
the program works with all children, regardless of their economic 
backgrounds; (2) to help develop and disseminate new mAterlals for 
the prosrau, ; 

The main difference between a Florida Follow Through class* 
room and a regular classroom lies in the work performed by a speoiaUy 
trained teacher aide called a ''parent educator." Kot only does the 
parent educator assist the teacher in the classroom, but she also 
visits the homes of the children in her c^lass. She will schedule a 
half hour meeting? with you approximately every week, 

Why does the parent educator visit the home, and why does 
ahe try to vK^lt so often? The main reason why the pi rent educator 
vi5jit5t homes is because of a long-held educational beliefs thi»t 
learning takes place at home as well as at school. Parents are likely 
to be tho nost important "teachers" that a child has during his 
llfetlTie. Attitudes and values. Including those held townrd education, 
ore atnorg the thiJTgs that parents teach their children. $o the main 
reason vrhy o parent educator makes a home visit Is to bring the 
Pflvent a learning activity that she and the teacher have carefully 
planned. The learning activity Is demonstrated to the parent and 
the p^ront lat<*r teaches it he*' child, 

The learning activities that the parent educator brings into 
the horte tire not homework, nor is the parent expected to do such tihlnga 
as correct reading deficiencies. Instead^ the learning activitlefi are 
desl^rned to stimulate the child's thinking, to cause him to ask 
guesUons, and to actively explore the world about him. It is intended 
that these nctivitlos be fun as well as stimulating for both the 
parent and the child. 

A second rcrtson why the parent educator makes home visits is 
to h?lp the teacher become more effective In promoting the individual 
gro'.vth of each child in the classroom* She and the teacher want to 
find out things like hov fai* the pa rent ft expect their child to go in 
fjchoolj what kind of reading materials there ore In the hon>e, what 
kltiLi of trip? parents take with their children, etc, AH such inforra« 
tion helv>3 th^ teacher ond twivnt educator plan IcnrDlng activities for 
the- child. 
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, At the begintitcg ind ftgain at the end 6t the school yetri the 
parent educator will need to gather certain data to det era tne what 
effect the program Is having on parents and their children* The parent 
educator vvlll explain the nature of the Inatrunents ttiat ahe will be 
using before she gives them« If any parent does not wish to answer 
any of the ()ueations» he is not required to do bo. All such Inforsta'- 
tion will be sent to the University of Florida and will be held In 
strictest confidence with only group data being reported. 

Parent educators receive special training for their Jobf 
at the University of Florida and engage In continuous in-service 
training under the direction of Cniveraity of Florida faculty asaoeiated 
with the Institute for the Development of Ruaan Resources, Dr« Ira 
Gordon is the Director of the Institute, and Dr. Gordon K. Greenwood 
and Dr. William f, Breivogel are Directors of the Alachua County Follow 
Through Pro^ras. Mrs* Dorothy Sterling is the Follow Through Prograa 
coordinator. Me look forward to working with you nnd your child* 
Please bring your questions to the meeting. 



July, 1971 
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d, Alachua County FoUoj^ Through * 
PAC 



Tne Follow Through Program Advisory Convalttee (PAC) is an organitation 
of Follow Through parents. PAC grows out of the idea that a child's hone 
life and neighborhood contacts influence him. It is important that the 
home and neighborhood work together for the improvement of the child's leam« 
tng and to promote all areas of his development. Paraprofessionals (patent 
educators) trained in the understanding of this idea, with the teachers and 
parents, work together towards this goal. 

In order that parents can be fully informed and involved, parents are 
urged to attend PAC meetings. The purpose of these PAC maetings is to infora 
the parents about the progran and to give them an opportunity to express ideas 
which will make the education of their children more effective. 

PAC must always represent how parents think or feel about the 
education of their children. It has the right and the responsibility to 
ask questions about any part of the Follow Through Program. 

The PAC elects its own officers, makes its own meeting plans, organizes 
its own activities, and makes its own rules* 

To work like it should, PAC must have a commitment on the part of 
parents to actively participate and on t^he part of project-school staff 
to actively involve them in the educational program. 

PAC can develop a variety of ways for parents to become involved in 
the project. For exp.r.ple, parents may become involved in the following waysi 

1. Program - to becone more informed about the program and to make 
known their needs, interests and ideas. 

2. Curriculum - to comment on, develop, and to understand the learning 
activities brought into their home. 

3. ffuman relations - to work on problems or misunderstandings which 
arise between parents and all other project personnel. 

4. Parent volunteer program - find out what parents would like to 
do together with what needs to be done or might be done in the 



5. Parent interest groups • parents may form special interest groups 
for either social or instructional purposes. 

* This was carried into the home by the parent educator as she ex- 
plained what a PAC is and then left this information with the 



school. 



parent. 
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e. Letter of Appreciation to Parents * 



UKE FOREST ELD^ENTARY SCtOOL 

421 E, 43rd Street 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



May 14, 1973 



Dear 

We at Lake Forest Elementary School want to thank you 
for your participation in our Follow Through Progran during 
the past school year. 

Your helpful cooperation in the hone visitation part 
of our program^ as well as your valuable ideas and suggestions, 
have been very inuch appreciated by all who have worked with 
the program. 

Sincerely, 



Michael Fratella, 
Principal 



* This is a sanpl^ of a 
letter of appreciation 
sent to parents at the 
end of each school year 
to thank thea for their 

participation in the 

Teacher pirograa. 



Parent Educator 
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a. HCW TO DEVEIOP A HOHE LEARNIUG ACTIVITY 
by: Ramon Garcia 
IDHR 



Objective of this paper : 

To present the five steps needed In developing a hom^ learning 
activity. 

Assessment : 

After reading this paper you will be able to develop a hooie learn- 
ing activity on the sample format (Appendix A) provided* 

Material s: 

Appendix A (Task format) 
Appendix B (8 Cri terf a) 
appendix C (Desirable Teaching Behaviors) 
Appertdix 0 (Task Category) 
Appendix E (Task Oevelopr^ent Assessment) 

It Is necessary that the tern ^'learning activity" be defined and 
made meaningful to everyone active In Follow Through. The terms "task'* 
and "learning activity" mean the same thing; however, learning activity 
Is preferred. 

Learning Is defined as "the act or exparlcnce that Involves 
acquiring {knowledge or skill by Instruction or study." 

Activity Is defined as "an organizational unit for performing 
3 specific function*" 

Together, learning activity is defined as an organized unit which 
dllows the learner to have an experience during which acquisition of 
kno'^jjcdgc or skills take place. While this experience con Involve 
acquiring knCAvlcd^e or skill It can also involve other levels of the 
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In layman*s terns a home learnin3 activity Is an opportunity for 
the mother and child to do sorr)ethtn9 together that w)li result in the 
child acquiring knowledge, skills, or cognition, and the mother 
rcaltxlng that she v^as responsible for such learning. 

A learning activity can be Separated Into two major areas: 
development of the learning activity and the delivery or presentation 
of the learning activity , This paper wHl be concerned with the former « 

There arc five steps to bs accomplished In order to develop a 
honre learning activity. These are: 

\) The Idea 

2) The Why 

3) Thy What 
M The How 

5) The Vhat Then/What Else 
_Th>s Idea 

This first step asks you "what are you going to write a learning 
activity about?" It can bs a puzzte, coloring, reading, looking, 
recognizing, telling the difference between, renemberlng , applying 

sotT'.ething learned before to a new situation, cot-nparing, contrasting, 

4 

fceV^ng, snaVling. As you can see, the Idea can be about almost anything 
you think the learner should experience. 

The idea can core fron the horre, the school or the comnunlty, It 
can be provided by the parent, the P£ , the teacher or any other source. 

(PAUSE: AHc/.v yoLirsclr* 10 seconds to think of an idea you v/ou!d 
li^c to develop into a learning activity. No-^ write the idea on the top 
of tl"j task fori-at.) 

o 
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Jhr. Vhv 

This St6p asks you for the reason you want the fearner to 
experience the learnlnQ activity based on your Idea* What v/1 1 1 this 

learning activity do for the learner? What does It have to do with 

/ 

school? 

for example, the reason for such activity could be to allow the 
learnef to experience talking about something, reading, thinking^ 
bu1ldlng» playing or listening * or you can state the concepts, skills, 
understandings .you are trying to help develop In the learner. 

N(M take your Idea and determine what a learning activity using 
your idea will do for the learner. Also determine what It has to do 
with school. 

The What 

This step requires you to list all the materials needed to perform 
tho learning activity. When possible home materials should be used. 
Indicate number, shape, siie, color, of the material s« 

Now list under The What section of the task format the materials 
needed to perform the Yearning activity* 

The How 

This part asks you to describe the action required to successfully 
accomplish the learning activity* 

in describing the action necessary to complete the learning activity, 
give step by step directions so that the parent can guide the activity 
of the child. This section tells the action to be performed by both 
the parent and the ehlld* 

/ 
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As you become more familiar with the parent and your *MeUvery 
technique" becorres more effective, you con reduce t<io <tf*p hy si*-f> 
directions dnd substitute, Instead, action cues. 

These "cues" are njoiH* ploceJ to icmlnd the parent to ask the 
child questions or to do certain action. Question cues can be: 
why; how; how come; caji you tell; compare; contrast. 

Action coe% can be: pause; listen; look; point; show; giride. 

Now pause for a few seconds and wrlto dov«'n the step you want 
the parent to follow In guiding the learning activity. Include *^cues^* 
which you want to us© In reminding the parent to perform certain 
actions or to ask certain types of questions. 

Vlhat ThenAJh at EUe 

This step allows you the opportunity to extend the learning 
ectivlty to another activity of the sanne difficulty requiring 
different action or to a similar activity which Is slightly more 
difficult. 

Clve yourself a few seconds to think up an extension for your 
learning activity. You might even Include extensions that will be 
useful for other children In the family, 

Nc^y th-at you have developed your learning activity look at 
Appendix 8, "8 criteria*', and determine If each of these criteria can 
bo ansvvered *'yes." 

Next look at Appendix C - "Desirable Teaching Behaviors'* - and 
dctcrnira v^hcther you have allcwed "cues/' or actions to accomplish 
these tcachincj behaviors. 
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finally, look at Appendix 0 and Jetermlne the category of ycur 
learning activity. This wUl help you keep track of what typo of 
learning activities you are lieveloplng. 

If you have any qit^stlons 30 hack to the appropriate step. - - 
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APPKNDIX A 



Why? What cMldwiU get out of It? 

What does It hdVe to do with school work? 



What? Specific description of materials needed* 

Hcvy? Actlort Involved In teaching task. Question cues (what? 
why? Kow come? Contrasted with? CoiPparcd with?) 
rather than specific questions shouM be Indicated? 
(cues Indicate type of questioning behavior) 

What Then? Extensions of the task upwards (In terms of grade levels) 

or as well as adaptations and variations at approxirratety 
Ult»t CUe the sarro difficulty level. 
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APf>cN'o;:< 8 
8 CRITERIA 
How Do You Know You Have A Good Task? 

When: 

t. The learner' docs a lot of talking like: he tells about things, 
gives reasons, asks questions, tells you why, what, where, hew. 

2. fhd learner has fun doing ft; there's a lot of Interest and actfon. 

3» The directions are clear enough that It can be taught. 

^. You and the learner understand why you are doing It, what It's for. 

$1 It encouic>9i> liio loacf'^i tu uso d lul uf Mciy:^ tcacli, and the 
learner to try different ways to do it. That Is, It's not cut and 
dried, but takes thinking and swinging with what happens. 

6. If possible, home materials are used. 

7. The learner knows he has learned sonething; he can see It right away 
and feels good about ft. 

8. The learner is encouraged to think up new activities or things to do 
which grow out of the task. 



The learner, depending upon the setting, can be teacher, parent 
educator, parent, university professor, or child. Each at sorr-e time Is 
In the learner role. 

June 19. 1971 
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AFFENDIX C 
OESIRABtE TEACH (f/G BEHAVIORS 
The committee has selected the following as teaching behaviors or 
Important foci In teaching style. These teaching behaviors are not 
confined to theMother-Chlld fnteractlonSi but are also appropriate for 
Teacher-Child, Parent Educator-Child, Parent Educator-Mother and Teacher- 
Parent Educator Interactions. In general, these teaching behaviors should 
be incorporated IntoajJ. teaching-learning situations, and not confined 
only to formal *'task-tlrDe'\ 

0 Elicit questions from the learner< 

2) AsIc quest Ions that have more than one correct answer, 

3) Elicit more than one-word answers from the learner; encourage the 
learner to enlarge upon response and use complete sentences. 

4) Praise the learner when he does well or even takes small steps 
in the right direction. Let the learner Vnow when he is wrong, 
but do so In a positive or neutral manner, 

5) Get the learner to evaluate or mal^e judgments or choices on the 
basis of evidence and/or criteria, rather than by random guessing, 
chance, lucic, authority, etc, 

6) Give the learner time to think about the problen; don't be too 
quick to help. 

7) Give the learner some time to familiarize himself with the task 
«>aterJa)s. Before proceed)ng into a structured iearning situation, 
give the learner an Introduction or overview, 
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APPENDIX 0 
TASK CAT£CCRI£S 



Hii CO M^l 1 CotO'jr 



Broad 
Category 



Plagctlan 
Type 



Pi agct ian 
Sub-type 



BROAD CATEGORtESi 
]• Co^jtiunkation$ 

2. The physical development; Health/Body Care 
3» Social Relations 

Ethical Behavior, Standards, Values 
S. Individual Social & Emotional Development 
64 Esthetic Dev'elopment 
7. The physical world 



P t age t i a r\* t y pe Hen t a ! Operations 

1 . C onservation 

1. NumHer 

2. Weight 

3. Tlire 
Continuous matter 

5. Di scontinuous natter 

6, Other 

3. Grouping 

1. Color 

2. Shape 

3. Material 
Texture 

5. Size 

6. Other 

5. Spaclal Reasoning 

1. Under 

2. Over 

3. On 
Above 

5. Here 

6. Other 



2. DI scrlmlnat Ion 

1. Audio 

2. Visual 

3. TactI le (louch) 
Smell 

5. Taste 

6. Other 

Ser iatlon 
1 . S I ze 
2* Weight 
3. Length 
Shade 
5- Texture 
6. Other 

6. Temporal fiQason jnq 

1. ^ Before 

2. After 

3. Now 
Later 

5. Yesterday 

6. Other 
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APPENDIX e 

TASK uytiopmr assessment 

\, tlst three sources of Ideas for tasks. 

a. 

b. 
c • 

2. II $t two sources for getting materials required to perform the tas^^s* 

a. 
b. 

3. What \s the purpose for p^aciag ^^cueV^ In the HOW of tasks? 
A, Cist five '^cweV that can be placed In the M± of tasks? 

If TASKS WERE OEVEIOPED DURING THE VIDEO-TAPE PRESENTATION ANSWER THE FOLLCWIKG: 

5. What does your task contain which alloys for the child to do a lot of 
talking? (Criterion 

6. What hortie materials are suggested In your task? (Criterion 

7. How did you ensure that the teacher and learner understand WHY they^re 
doing the task? (Criterion ffk) 

KEY: 1. Home, school, and com.TUnity, parent t P.E., teacher, another child, 
2, Hoflie, Schoo)» 

3» To help the teacher remember to ask questions and perform 
certain actions such as pause, praise, etc. 

Praise, pause, what, why, how, compare, contrast, how can 
you tell, guide, point, direct. 

Answers to ^S, 6, and 7 will depend on the task developed. The 
objective Is net i f ALL questions are answered. 
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b, TASK FORMAT 



KThyt 

Whatt 

Mow? 



What Thml 
or 

What Else? 
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c. 1/hat are th^ Ste^s in V,*ritin/? a Homd learning Activity? ♦ 
a. The Idea 

The {ir$t step asks you "fVhat are you ^oing to write a learning 
activity about?" it csn be about a puzzle, about coloring * 
reading, looking, recognizing, telling the difference between, 
remembering, applying something learned before to a new situation^ 
coiDparing, contrasting, feeling, snellin/?, etc. The idea can bo 
about alnrost anything you think the learner shoul<} experience. 
The idea can come frcn the horn, the school, ot the community* 
The idea can be provided the parent, the parent-educator, 
the teacher, or can be obtained from any other source. 

This step asks you for ths rcASon you want the learner to ex- 
perience the learning activity based on your idea, ivhat will 
this learning activity do for the IcaiTior? ^!hat does it 
have to do with school? For example, the reason for such activity 
could be to allow the learner to experience talking about 
somdthing, reading, thinking, building, playing, or listening-- 
or you can state the concepts, skills, understandings you 
are tiying to help develop i.. the learner, 
c, The '.fnat 

This stcn requires you to list all the naterials needed to 
periom the learning activity. VAen possible home materials 
should be used. Indicate nunber, shape, site, color, etc, of 
the r«aterials. 

*This was written to help parent educators and teachers to write on h^ 
learning activities. 
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d» Tlie How * 

Ihis part Rsks you to doscribo the act Ion (s) required to 
successfully accomplish the learning activity. In describin/j 
the action necessary to complete the learning activity, give 
step by step directions so that the p:ir^nt can guide the 
activity with the child . This step tells the action to be 
performed by both the parent and by the child* As you become cpro 
familiar with the parent and your 'Molivery techni<iue** becooes 
more effective in teaching the activity to the parent, you 
can reduce the step by step directions and substitute, instead, 
action "cues." 'fhese *'cu>s" are words placed to remind the parent 
to ask the child questions or do certain actions. Questions 
cues can be: why; hovt; how cotae; can you tell; corapate; 
contrast. Action cues can be: pause; listen; look; point; 
show; fruide, 
c. l<hat then/?/hat elre 

This step allows you the opportunity to extend the hone 
learning activity to another activity of the sawe difficulty 
requiring different action or to a sintilar activity which is 
slightly THore difficult. This is necessary, when a parent 
feels that the child should have more than one activity per 
week or when there is more than one child in the family and 
the parent wants to involve everyone, 

October 1972 

^ AtJaptcd from \:ow to Oevcrlop a HoTr.e learning Activity t!odule 
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^* Sanple Tasks 

The following tasks are a selected saaple fro© the 422 tai?ks developed 
in the Alachua County Project 1971 •75. 
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Alachua Count/ 
Task Ko« 1210 
DT&s. 1,2»3»4,S,7 



Cartoon Caper 



Why: This home learning activity will give your child an opportunity 

to express himseif through art and language and be more observant 
of sequential events* 

What? Newspaper, scissors, paper* pencil* crayon, magic markers. 

How? 1« Tell your child that together you would like to make up some 

original cartoons. Let your child show you sore of his favorite 
cottlcs in the newspaper. Find out what he especially likes about 
the coaics. Together talk about kinds of cartoons you each like. 
What Riakes them funny? 

2» Let your child cut one of his favorite comic stripes apart. 
See if he can rearrange the pictures. Does the new arrangement 
make sense? If so, how; or, if not, why not? Does the comic make 
sense if one or more pictures are removed? Why or why not? 

5. What else could be added to the collection of pictures to make 
another funny story? Let your child draw additional pictures and 
show you how these now make a different story. Together find sev- 
eral ways to arrange the pictures. Does the story change? How? 

4. Now try to make your very own comic. Decide on a topic and 
make pictures and captions for the cartoon. Explain and sfiow the 
completed cartoons to each other. 

What then? 1. Share the comic 9trip with other members of the family. Display 

or additional home made cartoons on the wall, refrigerator or other 
What else? convenient place* 

2. Write a story using a comic strip as a start. 

3. Look at a comic strip and tell how it is similar c;^ different 
from your own experiences* 
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Alachua C^utt/ 
Task Ih. 



XlhtLt Happened? 



Vhat7 



tM» &ctlvit}r will {^v* your child exp»rltnc« in describing wY^it h» 
se*s or do«s. IMs will h^lp hid sha^ his ^^xparlencos with th^ 
classroon^ espaciall/ in acloAce* 

cUar j&r» grcvsl, sarfdj tiny pabblas^ watat and flower (or daAdaU<m) 

1. Toll your child evaiyono seas things in his o>m (unique) u^. nhm 
we look very akre^xlly at something we notice bore detail,. Have him 
find a floMr* Ask hiai to desctibo the flower. For exaaple, Khet 
color is itl l9 tho center of the flover a different colort T^at 
color is the ste«? Hov amy petels are therer Are there ai>y leaves? 
Is the surf aca of the leaf snocth or rough? Is the edge of tha leaf 
toothed or s»ootht> etc* 

2; Kov that your child has described the flower^ show hia the clear 
jar, gravely sand and vater. Tell hi» to rdx these together and to 
tfatch vary carefully^ to sea what happens. 



Directions for edxing: 



take the clear Jar and fill it 1/4 fUU of 
sand» add 2 handsful of gravely add i^ater 
until jar is almost filled* Put lid on 
tightly ancE shake vexy hard. 



3* Now put the jar back on the table and watch it» Have your child 
explain what happened. What do you think ha^tpened before' the sand 
settled? Why^ did it h&ppen? 

4. How let your child tell in order the steps he took to make the 
^ esgseriuent work. Help hin if necessary until he* can tell you the 

steps in order. 

^fhat else? Add sonaoil» or other Daterlal» to the plxtur^* Ask hia what happened? 

or Ask hia why he thinks it happened? Have hln tell you step b/ step what 
iWiat then? he did<. 

Later you stay want to ask your child to describe an activity that took 
place at school^ or to explain sons other event that happened during 
the day. 
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Aladiua Count/ 
Task Ho, n22 



Observing the Weather 



Viliy? This hone learning $ctivity Hill help the child recognize end record 

differences in weather conditions. 



Foper^ Ddj{asine5j.crayonsi scissors^ and glue. 



HoW? 1. Tell your child that you would like to make a weather calendair with 

his. Bejln by askltig hia what the weather was like today, Co through ^ 
a ina^atlne and see if hfr can find a picture that rewinds hia of today'^ : 
weather. Or let hiia draw you a picture of today's weather* (Give hia 
cues^ auch as hot> waxa^ cold» sunny, rainy* cloudy> wlndy^ is appropriate^ 

2. Talk with your child about the different kinds tff weather. Is the 
weather different sottetiuiest How? Together look through a oagatlne and 
find pictures showing different kinds of weatheri Find out what klnda ol 
weather your child likes least and best» and why he has these preferences/ 

5. Ask your child if he can think of away to rocord each days weather, 
Usin^ his suggestions help hba T&ake a weather chart {such as the attached 
sheet), let hlo draw his own pictures of sunny, cl6Udy> rainy, windy and 
foggy days, 

4. Eveiy day for a week help your child record the weather conditions for> 
the day. Uote that oore than one condition ttay exist... it nay be sutiny,. 
cold, and windy* 

5. After doing this for a week, ask your child if he can tell by lookinjt 
at his chart what the weather was like tsost of the week, _ _ . 

6. Have child draw a picture showing the weather conditions he observed- 
most often fer the week. (Praise child for his effort.) 

^Ibat then? 1. ^'hen goinj on a walk or riding in the car, let your child be the weathiri 

or nan and tell you what the weather is like. 
What else? 

2. Let your child bring hi^ chart and picture to school to shara irtth his 
classnates. 

5, This activity could be extended to include a longer period of tiao and 
child could bfc encouraged to nake predictions about the weather^ 

4, Help your diild record the temperature by using a thennoaeter 35 well 
as th^ weather conditions. 
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Alachua Count/ 
Task No. 1647 



A Different Way To Tell Time 



hV? This activity will help your child become more f anil iar with ways 

nan told tioe thousvids of years ago when thero were no clocks ot 
watches. 

l/hatt One piece cardboard about 12 inches square; one piece of cardboard 
about 8 inches long an'% i^o inches wide; scotch tape# scissors^ 
ruler> crayon or pencil. 



How? I. Tell your child that you are going to be making a clock that 

peoplr.used nany years ago to tell tlxae. Ask your child how peopU 
night have told tifte long ago vhen there were no electric or self 
winding clocks? Encourage your child to think about this and shar^ 
hia ideas with you. Ask your child if he knows what a sun dial is? 
Tell hia it is a way to tell tine by using the sun. 

2. Co outside in the sun and watch shadows the body oakes. Ask 
your child how this shadow could be used to tell tine. Let your 
child explore nany possibilities. Together place a stick in the 
ground* Hatch it at different tides during the day. Does the 
shadow change? How? Could this help tell time? How? 

3. How let your child make a sun dial, let him cut a circle out ot 
the square piece of cardboard for the dial« Make a slit about one 
inch long in the other piece of cardboard^ fasten It upright in th^ 
center of the dial ^sing scotch tape. This upright piece is called 
the gnooon (no non) and is like a clock*s hour hand. 

4» Place your sun dial in the sunlight. )shen the sun shines on the 
gno»on it will cast a shadow on the dial. Watch where the shadow 
is at a certain hour and nark the time on the edge of the dial. For 
instance^ if it is ten o'clock in the nomingj put the nianeral 10 
on the edge of the dial where the shadow is. Then wait an hour and 
nark an 11 at the place wh&re the shadow has uoved. Continue mark* 
in^ hours as long as the sun in shining. 



tniat then? 1. Discuss with your child what will happen when Florida is on day 

or light savings tine. 
iTizt else? 

2. Use Roman Numerals on your dial. 



m} cm mm I 



Task Ko. 

Spending Money , 

ThU hom« learning activity will help your child unddrstand laone/ 
e:(chango and how it t^orks. 

10 pennies 4 <^uarter5 (or whatevor change you 

10 tUcses I dollEX bill havd handy) 

S nlckles 

1. Tell your child that together you are going to learn about 
noney exchange so you will know how much money to get back froa 
a stord clerk after a purchase and what one would do if noney 
had not been nade. Ask your child how he thinks people bought 
thlngj before we had Roney? Give your child a chance to answer 
and encourage hln by telling hln how Indians traded their crafts 
0^ tug raaklng and pottery^ etc*, for horses and other necessities. 
What else do you think people could have traded? Would trading 
be easier than using noney to buy things? Why or why not? 

2\ Now tell your child that you are going to play a woney gaae. 
Give hln the change and tell him he will be the clerk In a 
department or grocery store. Tail hin you are going to buy some- 
thing £rom hin that is less than a dollar* The iten Is 
(tooth paste> candy^ newspaper/ comic book, etc) Let your child 
tell you how much it will cost. Then, give him a dollar and have 
him count out the charge that you should get back? (Praise his 
accompnshrKtnt .) Ask your child if there is another way he could 
giv^ you the change using different coins? 

3, Noi# it is your child's turn to buy something from you and your 
turn to count back the change. Keep playing the game until he 
feels corafortable with giving back change. 

I'hat then? 1, Let your child work the attached ditto, 
or 

rnat else? 2. Go to the store and buy an item. Check to see that he receives 
the right change. 

3. Read about the U.S. Mint. Find pictures shoving how wor^ey is 
p.ade. Find inforr^tion oncther countries' currency* 
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Alachua County 

BEST COPY WAIUBIE Task No. 1041 



CooTclng 

hhy? this l»amlng activity will help your child becocd f^illor i^ith usinjc 

and h«ndliis^ the kitchen utensils. 

IfhM Various kitchen utensils^ sucti as: 

soup ladle frying pan 

spatula pots 
potato* nasher silverware 
seasurins spoons (spoon, fork, krjife} 

cheese stater 

How? 1, Tell your child you are going to learn about the different .things 

/ound in the kitchen and H9t# they are used, 

2* Lay cut all of the utensils on the table In no special order* A5V| 
the child if he can Identify any of the things on the table and have 
hin tall you how they can be used* Praise hln« 

3. Have him pick out one item at a time and talk about what it is 
used for. let hln show you how it is used» Kelp him, if njBcessat/t 
Talk about the different kinds of ways you would use the utensil. 

4» Rspeat number 3 for each utensil, 

^^at then? 1. Let the child grofup the various utensils together* 

or : 

l^at else? 2. Let hits help mother use some of the utensils while cocking a steals 
and set the table. 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



Alachua CotDfity 
Task Ko, 1283 
OTD»s. 4,S,6 



Kaat Is It? 



M»yt This ho^Sd learning activity will heln your child us© his 

Inagination to find different uses for an iten. 



K Tell your child that toj?ether you will play an imagination 
g3m. In this gane the child ulll try to think of different 
Wayjr to use a piece of cloth. Shovr your child the old sheet. 
Let him novo freely about and ejcperlnent with the cloth. 
Asjc him what ways he could use the sheet? (For example, to 
Bake a skirt for lk)ther, a tent to sleep under, a towel to 
dry with, etc.) Give the child plenty of time to answer 
and experioent with the sheets Praise his appropriate remarks. 

2. Once the child gets the idea, have hist clao his hands each 
tine ho thinks of a new way to use the sheet. This is a cue 
for Jbther to watch, praise the child, and ask about its use. 



tsfhat Else? 1. Play the gaune with 2 or 3 children. The first child to 



think of a way to use the sheets claps his hands, demonstrates 



Hien? its iis'j and gets a point. v;innor is the first child i#ith 5 



2. Allow the child to bring his cloth to snhool and dran^ite 
using his cloth, 

3, Play the g^e with other items, such as a *:ardboard box, 
a ahair, a soft pillow, a straw hat, etc. 



t-hat? 



Old sheet, old men's shirt or square of clo.h. 



points. 
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BEST m'i WWIABLE 



Alachuli County 
Task No » 104S 



Texture Hunt 



i/hy? This hcQd leami^^ activity will help your child becooc dware of 

how ihit\gs feel* 



What? 



Constnicticn pap»r« scdssors. 



Ho*4? 1. Tall th« child that togother you ar^ goinji to hvnt for things 

with difforvnt textures and naka a touching sheet with the ittos* 
Before- goln^ on the search ask the child what are seme of the 
different wsys objects might feel. (For exasple^ name sometbins 
that is bard» soooth^ roughs soft, sticky» spongy, slijny, ^tc.) 

2» Together go on a hunt aromd the house and yard to collect 
odds and ends that would be interesting to feel and make into a 
touching sheet. (These are soiae iteeis you Dight collect: sand, 
bark, leaves, nuts> buttons, cotton cloth, sponge, sandpaper^ tape» 
rice, nails, etc.) 

5* bhen several iteas have been collected ask the child to tell 
about the texture of ea<^ object. (Is it snooth, soft, heavy, etct) 
Give the child plenty of tiae to think and answer* Praise his 
efforts. After he has described each item, ask bia vhich ite«i is 
hardestt,softest7, roughest?, etc. Praise your child when his answer 
is acceptable, let hia then glue the objects on a sheet of con- 
5tmction p^tr for his "touching sheet'', 



Knat then? X. Let your child bring his ''touching sheet** to school to share* 
or 

IMot ^ls07 2. Hang the touching sheet in a convenient place and let your child 
cooapaxe the iteras on the sheet with other items in the house. Let 
hint add different textures to his sheet. 

S, Your child might like to oake a book and have all soooth objects 
on one page, rough on another, etc* 



BEST COl^Y AVAILABLE f,^^,^^^ 



Exciting/ >rlij 



Vthyl Ihis hortifr leamin^^ actlvJ t/ uill h^ip your chiia to be obs 

on trips, and to take pi'^^ in the planning of an exciting. 

lifhat? Placo to go> pencil anO. (uv^tov 



WeJ<? 1, Toll youc child you i/ujJ.d like him to pUu o trip wiv. 

To;j^tho3r f>ick s pUce, (pi^rhaps n t>icfiic trip to the pa:r:' 
ev^rt a weekend trip sonj*>!/U^td spucia)). 

Talk about what you will ne«d to tiik:> on tlifi trip. I ^ 
youz" chili ftak^ a list* Af cor a day or ivo, look at the . 
end see vhat i>l$e sho'Jl.d kidded, or i^^^i js not n«edr<J» 

3, Ctr,cfr thd Ust is co^rji^^tc*, gather the natfcxiAl.s tog^^h. » 
vhich arft necessary for cI.q t^ip. let your chl)d plan 
part cf .tV:s trip and d?'j.i^i:^i,ic< how jauch tiflo wDJ he xiocdj^i i 
oach activity* 



f/tint th»<:? i^fter the trip > have. your cfJVd coj^&T£> note:? to si-v. %r hy, ojvi 

or vhat he had plannad to do, i?ou\d ho than^a anytnKrijt for thsj 
t'Ttat clsi»? next excurjion? Vfhy or vm/ jv.i? 
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Materials Used In Training Project Participants. 

1. P£WR. Parent Educators were trained to fill out the Parent 
Educator Weekly Home Visit Report after each Home visit. 
This Instrument served as a monitoring instnment and yielded 
considerable data for Project Follow T?»rou«h. Parent Educators 
needed to learn to be sensitive to certain cues and then to 
mark the Instrument concerning parent reaction to the learning 
activities or tasks, home-school relationships and to other 
more general infomation. 
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1971-1972 form 
Parent rducator Wuckly Womc Vijslt Report 
(Please f*rlnt) 



MatM* J parent 



first 



Child 



Clty_ 



last first last 
: t hild^s $cx Race 



teacher 



f>choo\ 



Parent Educator 



' . ^ ,^ , ^ , ^ ^ 8 9 10 X\ \Z 13 U 15 16 I? IS 19 20 











































00 NOT ria 


IN ' 




Month 


Day 


Yr. 




Tin 


' In 


Mln 



21 2>. 23 2^ 25 26 2? 28 29 30 3J 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 



Li 



THIS WEEK'S VISIT 



MAIN TASK NO. 



L-Li_LLa. 



Tins wi:r.K's task 



LAST task no. 



Al A2 A3 AA A5 A6 A/ A8 A9 50 51 52 53 5A 55 56 57 S8 
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wj:ek*s task 






IMAT 


ON 
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DO NOT FILL 


IN 
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July, 1972 

Thl$ booklet to be retulftoU by parent educator 

PARENT EDUCATOR WEEKLY HOME VlSlT REPORT 
1972*1973 School Year 
THIS IVEEK'S VISIT 

Col. 21 How ftany times was tho visit attec^ptcd this week? 
^* 4. four 

I* S. more than four 

3. three 6. not attempted 

Col. 22 The visit vas I 
1» completed 
Not completed because: 

2. it was cancelled by notheving one with no reason ^iven 

3. it was cancelled by r.50therinfi one with reason given 

4. it was cancelled by PE with reason siven 

5. Iflothering one refuses participation in the Florida ^kJdel 

6. other (weather, car broke, death, school holiday. etcO 

Col* 25 With whom was tho visit made? 
!• mother 

2. father 

3. other adult 

4. brother or sister 

5. other ninor 

Col, 24 During the hone visit, the mothering one: 

). went out of her way to make me feel welcoae (lauched. Joked etc 

2. nade mo feel comfortable (sMled, talked openly, etc! ' - 

3. went about the visit in a business-like way {cooperate. . .answered 
questions, did the task, etc*) 

4. would not cooperate (did not s^nsw^t questions, would not pay 
attention, was busyiwith other things) 

5. actively resisted the visit (uai discourteous, said bad things 
about the program, asked m to leave.*.) 

Col. 2S During the visit the Follow Through child was: 

1. available and was taught the task 

2. available and was not taught the task 

3. not available 

Col. 26 During the visit there were disturbances in the room such as other 
adults, loud TV, crying baby, etc., which: 
1. were not serious 

2* caused some problem to the home visit 

3. completely disturbed the homo visit 

4. there were no disturbances 

Development of Hunan Resources, College of Education, University of 
Florida, Cainesvillo, Florida 32601 
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PEWR 
Page 2 



THIS WEEK'S TASK 



CoJSa 27, 2S, 29, and 30 

KhUh main task was presented (ot re-prosented) today? Place the 
four digit task nunber in Cols. 27, 28, 29, and 30. If you present 
task 0006 niark 0 in Col. 27, 0 in Col. 2S, 0 in Col. 29, and 6 in 
CoK 30. if no rain task vas presented, then c olar.ns 27 throyeh 56 
should be filled in with O^s . * - 

Col, 31 This week's task was developed by: 

1. University of Florida 

2. school 

3. a parent 

4. other 

Col# 32 How did you present the nain task? 
1* told her 

2. told her and showed her 

3. told her, showed her, and had her tell no in her own words 

4. told her, shoved her, and did it together 

5. told her, shewed her, did it together, and then reversed 
roles of teaclior and learner 

Col. 55 How did th ; .mothering one rc;ict to your instructions for the nain task? 

1. interested - reacted positively (nodded, smiled, asked Questions, 
etc.) ^ 

2. neutral - listened but showed little positive or negative response 

3. disinterested - reacted negatively (frov^ned, objected, belittled) 

Col. 34 hl^at kind of variations did the mothering one do when presentlnc 
task back? ^ * 

1. presented it back exactly as it was presented 

2. used different words in presenting task back 

3. extended tlie task in presenting it back 

4. did not present it to re 

Col. 55 Vi"hen you watched the mothering one teach the child the task: 

1. the nothering one used all the DTB*s which I stressed to her 

2. the mothering one used sone of the DTS»s which T stressed to 
her 

3. the nothering one used none of the DTB's which I stressed 

4. the nothering one did not teach the task to the child 

Col. 36 Did you ndapt the task for this particular mother? 

1. no-did it exactly as written 

2. yes-after discussion with teacher 

3. yes-after finding an unexpected situation or resource in the hor.e 

4. yes-after nothering one nade suggestion during presentation 
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LAST mVS TASK ^^^^ ^ 

CoJs, 37, 3a, 39, and 40 

Which main task was presented, re-presented, or simply left in the 
home last week? Place the four digit task number in Cols. 37, 3B, 
39, an<i 40, If you presented task 0006 mark 0 in Col, 37, 0 in 
Col. 38, 0 in Col, 39 and 6 in Col. 40. If no wain task w^s pr esented 
then columns 37 through 40 should be filled" in with' 0*17 

Col. 41 Last week's task was: 

1. attempted with the Follow Through child 

2. not attempted with the Follow Through child 

If 2 in Col. 41, then enter 0*s in columns 42 through 49 

Col. 42 Mothering one said that the child was ^ 

in the task, Choose one to fill In the blank. " " 

1. highly interested 

2. aildjy interested 

3. not interested 

4. this information not requested 

5. this information requested but not given 



Col. 43 Mothering one said that the child was 

in the last task. Choose one to fill in the blank. ' — 

1. highly successful 

2. mildly successful 

3. not successful 

4. this infomation not requested 

5. this infomation requested but not given 

Col« 44 The mothering one said last week's task was: 

1. important 

2. of some importance 

3. of no importance 

4. this information not requested 

5. this information requested but not given 

Col. 4S ^The mothering one stated that the last task was: 
1» too difficult for the child 
2» just right for the child 

3. too easy for the child 

4. this information not requested 

5. this information requested but not given 

Col. 46 hho pre^ier.ted \ iek*s task to the Follow Through child? 

1. mother S. other 

2. father 6. two or more of the above 

3. brother 7. information not available or 

4. sister no one presented the task 
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Col. 47 How much time during the past week vas spent teaching thd task to 

the child in the home? 

1, more than 3 hours 

2« from 2 to 3 hours 

S« from 1 to 2 hours 

4. less than 1 hour 

5. this information not requested 

6. this information requested but not given 

Col. 4a Now much tine did the mothering one sa/ the child spent on the 
task last week? 

1. more than 3 hours 

2. from 2 to 3 hours 

3. from 1 to 2 hours 

4. less than 1 hour 
$. she did not say 



HOME-SCHOOL INFORNIATION 

Col. 49 How much titne was spent with the teacher in planning this week*5 
home visit? 

1. less than 15 minutes 

2. 30 minutes 

3. 45 minutes 

4. one hour 

5. there was no planning period 

Col. 50 How much time was spent with the teacher in talking about the 
visit afterwards? 

1. less than 15 minutes 

2. 30 minutes 

3. 4S ininutes 
A 4 one hour 

5. there was no follow*up conference 

Col. S\ Did the mothering one visit the school last week? 
1» yes 

2. no 

3. PE does not know 

Col. 52 Did the nothorlng one work in the classroom last week? 

1 . yes 

2. no 

3. PE does not know 

Col. S3 Did the mothering one attend any parent group meeting at the 
school last week? (not counting PAC) 

1. yes 

2. no 

3. PE does not know 
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Col. S4 Pid the mothering one or any of the child's relatives attend 
the last t>AC meeting? 
I* yes 
2. no 

5t H does not know 

Col. SS Did you discuss the last PAC meeting with the mothering or,e7 
1. yes 
2* no 

Col. 56 Did you tell the nothering one about the next PAC meeting? 

1. yes 

2. no 

Col. 57 Kas the child's school behavior discussed during the home visit? 

1. yes 

2. no 

CoK 5S Wefo plans discussed or made for the mother to visit the school? 

1. yea 

2. no 



GENERAL INfORMATlOS 

Col. 59 Kere songs i nursery rhymes, toy making, rhythm games or 
other enrichment materials presented to the mothering 
one for any child in the family (not including the task 
or task materials). 

Col. 60 Did you discuss comprehensive services? 

Col. 61 Did you ask mothering one for suggestions for tasks 

Col. 62 Were suggestions for tasks given to you? (Please 

vrite on a sheet of paper and give to your teacher.) 

Col. 63 Did the mother su,<(ge$t a problem and ask for a special 
task to help her child in a special skill? 

Col. 64 Did the rather assign any special duties to the child 

during the week? (clean room, set table, rake yard, etc) 

Col. 65 Did you see the child's work displayed in the home? 



1. yes X no 



yes 2. 

yes 2, 
yis 2f 



no 



yes 2. no 
y*3 2. no 
yes 2, no 
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Hgt 6 



TEACHING BEHAVIOR 

During tha ho»a vistt did you both show and tall tha Botharing ona how toj 





66 


Gat th0 learnajr to ask ouastionst 


li yes 2» 


no 


Coh 


V 


Ask tha learner questions that hava mora than ona 
answer? 


h yas 2« 


no 


Col. 


W 


Get the learner to use more than ona word when 
answering questions? 


^* y^s 2. 


no 


Col. 


6^ 


Use praise and encouragewent when tha learner did well? 


1. yes 2, 


no 


Col. 


70 


Cat the learner to nake choices on the basis of evidence 
or standards? 


1. yas 2. 


no 


Col« 


71 


Give the learner time to think about the problem? 


1. yas 2« 


no 


Coi, 


72 


Introduce new materials and let tha learner becoma 
familiar with them before teaching tha task? 


1. yes 2. 


no 
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HER or Home Environment Review i$ a structured interview sche- 
dule designed to inform parent educators and teachers about 
actual home conditions which should influence the development 
of tasks and to serve as a measure of change in the learning 
environment. 

••A basic premise of the Florida Model is that the home is a key 
learning environment. Research has indicated that certain as- 
pects of the home learning environment are related to pupil 
achievement,'^ * 

Parent Educators were trained to understand what the H£R was 
designed to do and then to interview the parent and score the 
form which was then returned to the Institute for Developmant 
of Human Resources-^University of Florida. 



* Greenwood et.al, Florida Follow Through Annual Report, 1972. 
p. 36. 
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THE HOME EWIROWENT REVIEW 
by 

Malcolm Gatber 
fnstltutc for OevelopAent of Himan Resources 
CoUe^te of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville^ Florida 52601 
July, 1970 

rhis questionnaire and rating schedule Is designed to be administered 
and scored by parent educators. Information derived from this Home Environ- 
.:«ent Review (HER) may be used to determine what happens in a child's home 
which may affect the way the child learns at school. Tasks nay be developed 
to change some of the conditions in the home which are reflected by this 
scale. 

The HER has nine (9) sections, each of which Is divided into two 
parts, Part one Is a questionnaire and part two Is a rating scale. The 
parent educator first asks the parent the questions and records the parent's 
answers In the home. Then upon leavinj? the home, the parent educator rates 
these responses from a low score of 1 to a high score of S. Nine ratings 
are made, 

The original answers given by parents 'are retained by the teacher 
and parent educator and are used as an aid in task development. The nine 
ratings are sent to the University of Florida. 
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Hgt 1 

KOMB mt^mVEHT (HER) 
Child* • Kw 



Mk the$e questions of Hoth^ring One: 
EXreaATlOSS FOR CHILDrS SCHOOUNO 



Ir How iHieh schooling do you expect 
yoMT chi id wi i 1 receive t 



2 4 Howell do you think he/she 
ifiM do in school t 



Pege 



HER 

Pirent^s KsJse 



Parent Educetot's 
Nsiie . 



Tescher^s N»«e^ 
Cit y 



Date 



Child^s Naae 



HARK'ONIY ONE BOX WITH AN "X" 



Expects child to finish 
college 



Expects child to conplete 
high school 



Expects child to finish 
eleventary school 



5 " 



Expects child to conplete 
some eleaentery school 



Kot Much expectation for 
child to receive schooling 



1 
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AWARENESS OF CHlLD^S PEVELOPHENT 

;: j ; At home did/does your chl Id 1 earn 
Jilulckly' to do anything? 
; yes, what? 



Page 2 



1$ your child good at anything?__ 
I f ye$ , what? 



■Based on what your child can learn quickly> 
what would he be good at in school? 



2. At home did/does your child have trouble 

learning to do anything? • 

If yes, what ? . 



Are there things that your child is not 
iro good at? If yes, what? 



MARK ONLY ONE BOX KITH AN *^X" 



Mother understands that 
both the child's strengths 
and weaknesses can be re- 
lated to his school 
behavior 

Mother understands that 
child's strengths nay be 
related to school behavior 
but she does not see weak- 
nesses are also related to 
school behavior 

Mother can see the child 
has both strengths and 
weaknesses 

Mother can see the child 
has strengths but no 
weaknesses » or weaknesses 
but no strengths 

Mother does not seem to 
be aware of any particular 
strengths or weaknesses 
in her child 



iased on what your child found 
faifficult to do at home, what 
subjects would you think he aight 
find troublesome at school? 
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REIMDS FOR INmLECTUAL ATTAINMENT MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN "X" 

1. Whila teaching your child when 

do y6u reward him/her and when do A clearcut system for giving 

you punish him/her? rewards and punishment is 

^ased when parent is teaching S 

^ : child 



Mother is aware that it is 
important to reward child 4 
when he is correct 



2, How do you reward him/her? Child is often punished 

for making mistakes, but 
seldom is child rewarded 3 
for being correct 

" ' - - - " r . - , Inconsistent I Mother 

. _ _ _ _ ; rewards one minute, 

punishes the next 2 

3. How do you punish him/her? minute 

V ^ . _ child is seldom rewarded 

when being taught 1 



4. If you were given a report card 
shoeing how your child worked at school, 
how would you use it? 
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PfiiSSS FOPt U yCU AG E l>KVKlOrNU;N;i 

1. How welt do you feel your 
child is learrtlng to speak Enpjish? 



MAHK ONLY ONB BOX WITH AN 



A great deal of 
attention is spent 
developing child's 
correct use of English 

A conscious effort is 
made to improve 
child's language 

Corrections in child's 
speech are sometimes 

mode 



Mother is aware that 

2, Do you find it necessary to help language development 

your child learn to speak better? is important in child 

but does little about it 



Mother pays little 
or no attention to 
the way child speaks 



If so* what ways do you help him/her 
speak better? 
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AVAiUBlUTY AWi US! 01" S/M'lJi 'J I us' 

K Do you ^et nny hcwsparers or 
magazines? 



If so, what are they? 



2. Do you buy any books for your child? 

What was tho last one you bought? 



M\KK OMI.Y ONB BOX IVlTI! A.^l '^X'* 



Dictionaries, bboks^ 
children's books, 
newspapers and 
maRa^ines are In the 
home 

Books ► children's 
books » newspapers 
and magazines are 
In the home 

Children's books > 
newspapers and 
magazines are in 
the home 



3. Have you a dictionary? ^ 

What kind? 



rittior ucwspapors 
_ or ma|?o tines are 
in the howo 



Neither newspapers 
nor magazines are 
in the home 



□ 



Has your child a dictlonary7_ 
How oft«n is It used? . . ^ 
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P^ge 6 Page 6 

leARNING pWRTUNITIgS OUTSIDE THE HOME MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN '"X" 

1* Do you ever get a chance to taHe 

a vacation? ^ / U y^Si do you go . 
anywhere that iaigKt help your child Parents make a clearcut 

to learn? , }^ yc*i ^^ve exaiftple. effort to teach child 

outside the home 



Parents make much 

effort to teach child 4 

outside the h«50 



2. Do you or your husband play with Parents make some 

child outdo6r$ or anywhere oiitslde effort to teach child 3 

the horoet . If ye^j do you try to outside the home 

teach hia7K?r anything when you are 

playlna with him? 

Parents make little 
If yes, give example effort to teach child 2 

outside the home 



3. Have you ever felt that you have 
taught your child something while you 

were outside the home, in the store 

church c ar ^or anywhere 

else If so, what? 



Parents pay no 
attention to teach* 
Ing child outside home 



How did you accomplish this teaching? 



er|c 
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M \TlkUL$ FOk LEARNING IN THK \mt 

J, Do you let your child operate any 
appUances?^ If yes, which ones? 
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How Jong have you aUowed this? 



hTiat are your reasons for having your 
child operate or ftot operate appliances? 



2. Has your child a place of his own to do 
school woik or play at doing school work? 



MARK ONLY ONE SOX WITH AN "X*» 



A systematic attempt is 
made to provide materials 
and situations for 
learning In the home 

Many attempts are made to 
provide materials and 
situations for learning 
the home 

Some attempts are made 
to provide materials and 
situations for learning 
in the home 

Few materials or situa- 
tions are made available 
for learning in the home 

No materials or situations 
are made available for 
learning in the home 



3. hliat kxwd of supplies are available 
for him to work with? (Observe and place 
X on oppropriatc lines) 



Coloring books 

Crayons 

Paints 



Paste^ 
Paper^ 
Ruler 



Other (specify) 
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, ^ 'eAOtNG PRESS 

;li Do you ever get anything to read 

for your child from the library?^ 

If yes^ ^hyJ^ . 



2. . Do you have your own library of 
bodks? 



3. Have y.ou bought any books or 
other reading materials for your 
child recently? \ £ so, what? 



4. Do you read to your child? 
If $0f why? ~ 
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MARK ONXy OKt BOX WITH AN 



A systematic effort is 
made to use reading 
materials to teach 
child 

Library books and other 
reading materials are 
available and used to 
teach child 



A library book has 
been brought home 

Books are in the 
home - none from 
library 

Not much reading 
material in the 
home 
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Pag * 9 
/ TRUST IN SCHOOL 

: i. If a child begln$ school poorly 

do you think he could get a bad 
;v reputation? 

Yes No , 



2. Could a bad reputation w^tich 

a child gets at first last all through 

school? 

Yes_^ . No 

5« What can be done to prevent a 
child from getting a bad reputation 
in school? 
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MARK ONLY ONE BOX WITH AN ^^X'' 

A great deal of trujt . . 

of school 5 I 



More trust of school 4 



Sorae trust of school 3 



Little trust of school 2 



No trust of school 1 



4« Is where any way that your child 
Might not benefit from going to 
School? 



S, When it comes to treating your 
child fairly, how reasonable are the 
people who run the school? 
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I Feel Me Feel (IfXP) 

Parent Educators were ttained to administer the I Feel Me Feel 
to project children at the beginning and at the end of each 
school year* 

The instrument measures changes in s^lf-concept yielding five 
factors (general adequacy, peer« teacher* schools academic » 
and physical)* 

The IFMF is available through: 

Dr. Ernest Bently 
2456 Pangbom Circle 
Decatur, Georgia 30053 
404*266*2342 
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TCA 

The TCA or Taxonomy of Classroom Activities is an observational 
in!itn!2r.ent designed to measure the number of tines that teachers 
and parent educators engage in certain classroom activities over 
a period of time. 

In the Florida Model » teachers and parent educators fona a team* 
The teacher plans with parent educators for both the h<KRe visit 
and the parent educators classrooia activities. Since the parent 
educator must show the mother how to teach a task to her childi 
the parent educator should have the opportunity to engage in 
classroom instruction herself. T^.e teacher should not only give 
the parent Educator an opportunity to teach but should also show 
her hov to teach in both the hose and in the classrooa. 

In some of the workshops both teachers and parent educators 
were taught to use this insturment and then to observe each 
other as they checked the appropriate behavior; whether it was 
housekeeping, clerical^ instructional or evaluation* It then 
yields a picture of the activities that consumed most of the time 
for each team member. We expected that the parent educator 
would learn to engage in instructional activities under the 
direction of the teacher. We also expected that teachers 
would leai-n to become more skilled in teaching parent educators 
to do rore than ''houskceping'' chores. 



TAxcmnr or classboch AcrtvittEd 

Toioher-Alde Instructional Actlvitle* 



1.0 HoUi^kMplng 

1. Dait#i cleftni» etc. 
a. Hdlp^ children vitti clothing 

3. ArrftDgea farnitur* 

4. Koep« order (t>aby4lttitig) 

5. Po#ti bulletin board 

6. Take* uonitoring responaibility 
(bu»» lunch, anacka, lavatory/ racaaa) 

3,0 Clerical 

1» Collecta nooiea 
a. Collecta papers 
3. Takea attendance 
4» IKipllcatea Bateriala 
5* Diatributea ttateriale 
6» Filla out rcutin^^ reports 
7» Oivet teats 

8. Maintains inventory 

9. Uaintaina instructional naterlal file 
10 t Keeps records 

3,0 Materiala 

l» Locates naterlala 
a. Vakes bibiUography 
3. Sets up displays 
4» Sets up dettonst rat ions (prapares asterials) 
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Partiit Bdfucator 



• 
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4.0 Instruction 
4tl Teaching 

i» Tutors individual 

a. organiaes play activity 

3. Selects materials 

4. Develops naterials 

5. Teaches total group 

6. Teaches small group 

7. Disciplines ' 

8. Organises group for instruction 

9. Makes judgnente 
4.2 Planning 

10. Plans » organises neeting 

11. Plana bulletin board 

la. Plana lesson (a«all group, large group) 

5.0 Evaluation 

l» Orades papers 

a. Makes Anecdotal records 

3. Uaes SysteMtlc Observation Schedule 

4. Organises case study 

5. Evaluatea oaterlals 

6. Makes teat 

7. Interpreta test results 
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S HANDBOOK 
for 

TBACKBR PftACTICBS OafiKRVATlCH nSOOHD* 

The Teachaj r Practlw Obiarvotino Raoord 1« an initrunant for 
•y0t«Mitic«lly obsarving tasohars' olaaaroott bahavlor. Its uaa anablaa 
tha obaarvar to snalysa tha «etho<f« of inatruotioa a«p)oyad by tha tMobtr 
In tha cltfsrooa, Zt la daalgaad to ba uaad to racord taachar babavlor 
a« it ocaura« Tha oba*rvar la to acora tha laitru»«nt fro« tha bahavlor 
obaarved at tha point in tine of tha obaarvatlon; not fro« what haa pra-> 
cadad or will follow tha obaervatlon parlod* 

Tha TPOR conatata of alxty-tvo iteaa i^ich daaorib* taachar bahavlor. 
Each itati idtntlfiaa a procadura vhloh would find aupport and approval by 
a larga group of aducatdra: and which 10 in widaapraad praotica, Thara 
ar« no *'bad'' itana^ avary itatt haa ita cha«pioDai howavar thay do raflaot 
dlf farina phllo^ophloa and th^oratiofil oriootAtlobJ^ Tharafora, you will 
find youraalf Baking judgaanta aa to tha daairabiiity of tha practicaa 
thaaa itasa raflact* This ia unavoidAbla* Howavar, your taak in laamittg 
to uaa a oUiaroo« ob«arvation syata« la to aaa and racord tha bahavlor, 
a a it occur g I regard leaa 0/ your judgvanta of tha valua of thaaa practlcos, 
Tha purpoa« of your training ia to anabla you to oAka dlacrlttlnationa« to 
"aaa** taachar bahavlor aa it happana within tha fraaawork of tha TPOR* 

•Bob Burton Brown, University of Florida, Oainesville, Florida, developed 
this instrument. 
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A. Kitttf of th« Situttion 



Ttk^ tint Un it«fit of th« TPOR indioatt th» attar* of th« 
oltttroott titattioa* 1ti« •v«ii*nu«b#r#<l itm indioAt* a •ituttioa in 
which • l^upil it given an opi^rtunitjr to hav« an *'exp*ri*nc«.'' H« do«t 
to»«tbini au^ hat tocMP thing done to hl« in return, He aota, undergoea 
eonte^u^ncea of hie actioni end notee the coneequenoeei ttie odd- 
K;aibered iteat indicate that inetead of eonething to do, the pupil ie 
given eottcthing to learn, Direct experience it neglected in favor of 
a Bore fonaal iiutruotional tituetion, 

I. T naxet telf center of attention 

a - rocut it on what T tayt or doet. — 

b • t leoturetf givet directiont (written or oral)* 

c t dlr«ott ditcuttion, ''runt the thow," 

d - p followi Vb lead, 

a» T Mket p center of attention 

a • Focut it on »hat p tayt or dcet. 

b * p leadt ditcuttictti pretentt infor«ation« 

o «- T follovi p'a lead. 

<t - P pemitted to follow hit own laad^ 

3. T nakoa eoaiething ittelf the center of p'e attention. 

a * p attendt to toae obJect-»textbook« chalk board, MPi glcbeiCtc. 
b « p playt a pattive role, concentrated on toAt object ss 

end in itself, 
o •Ho action, talk only, 
d - Bnphaeit it on nount rather than verba, 
e * tiook but don't touch. 

4* t ttakea doing aonething center of p'a attention* 

a « Talk or writing ie about '*How to do it" rather than Jutt toM« 
thing to watch, admire, potteat, or aiHply to "know about.'* 

b • p puta object or idea to uae, with focua on the proceaa 
of uainj it. 

c * Action or proceaa aa the end*ia*view, rather than aa 
meana to acne other end. 

A. T haa p apend tine waiting^ watching, liatening. Thia one ia 
eaayi no further explanation needed. 

0* T haa p participate actively. 

a * Oppoeite of #5 

b p aasuaes active rather than paaaive role. 

o - Reading, writing, or talking ordinarily do not trigger 

thia item. Participation Huat be direct ratSer than 

vicarioua or aecondhand* 
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7. -T m>Bh$ aloof or ^^tached from p»# att\v]t}e$. 

a - T Ignores shuns b\$ requestf, W3)ks away. 

b - T stts at desk eorr^ctln^ p«pdrSp etc., whMe p redds» 

reports, or studies, 
c • 7 starts uut wiridow whfle student talks, works, performs* etc/ 

8. T Joins or participates In p^s activities. 

a - First of all, there fnust be ou^U activity. * 
b • T Joins In p*$ play, songs, games, etc., as something 

of an equal rather than as "boss." 
c • T gets down off his horse to do something with p, 

r gets his feet wet, his hands dfrty In chHdllke 

student pursuits* 

9. T discourages. or prevents p from expressing self freely. 

a - T Interrupts or cuts off p»$ contribution by word or 
gesture* 

b - T belittles (puts off or puts down) the verbal or 

graphic contribution of 
c - T "hogs'* the discussion or dominates the activity, 
d - T controls things so tliat p may respond only In 

prescribed ways, enforcing conformity- 

10, T encourages p to express self freely- 

a - T asks or permits p to respond as be actually feels 

or believes, 
b - T accepts argument or disagreement from p> 
c - P uses "creative" or "emotfonal" lariguagc Without 

alarm or rebuke from T, 



The second section of the TPOA consists ot* ten items which 
describe the types of questions, problems, of topta arovnd which pupil 
activities are orgonlaed. The even^numbered Items Indicate there is a 
problem of genuine concern to the pupil, that It causes p real trouble, 
makes p stop and think, make choices, Investigate, and go hayoni mare 
memorUatlon of some assigned tesson. The odd-nombered Items Indicate 
that study problems stem from teacher or textbook, that answers rather 
than questions are emphasized, that iic^ol$n\on rather than Inquiry Is 
the purpose of the activity. 




T organizes learning around Q pofed by teacher 

a • T Initiates the problem, topic, or project, 
b • T makes assignment, gives directions, 
c • Problem Is scholastic In nature, sofnethlng no child 
Mould be caught dead with outside of school. 

T organizes learning around p^s own problem or Q* 

a - T permits or requires p to develop his own Q or probi 
b « P Intlates, adopts^ or puts his own slant on study 

problem, Q, or topic 
c « Problem would Interest p outside of school, 
d • r who allows p to choose which nation Is to be 
studied next, which poem he will present orally, 
and so forth, Is {}o^ organizing learning around 
p^s own problem; Instead, T Is simply giving p 
a choice within the problem the teacher has 
developed for the purpose of convoying Instruction, 

T prevents Situation which causes p doubt or perplexity* 

a - 7 discourages p from taking action that will Involve 
him In difficulty or place him In a quandry. 

b « 7 anticipates and supplies answer for questions which 
might lead to confusion, doubt, perplexity. 

c « 7 extricates p from ambiguous or uncertain learning 
situation. 

d • 7 provides answer, model, directions which quickly 
remove all doubt. 

T Involves p In uncertain or Incomplete situation 

a - 7 responds to p's Q with a Q* 

b • 7 refuses to solve problem or answer Q for p* 

c - 7 leads p to mull the Q to find answer for himself* 

d - 7 leads p to problematic situation In which p 

. must make choices or decisions, 
e * 7 puts p In a quandry. 

7 steers p owoy from "hard" Q or problem. 

a • T discourages p from tackling prob}eni$ or topic 

which 7 considers over p's head, 
b • 7 turns p away from Q which p cannot answer easily 

or quickly. 

c - 7 discourages Q which cannot be answered conclu- 
sively or "for certain." 

d - 7 turns away from problem, Q, or topic with such 

remarks as "I donU think you're ready for that yet," 
*Ve'M get to that later," etc. 
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\6t T U^i p to Q or problem which ^'itufnps'* him. 

a • r aski Qwh'ch causa dovbt or perpUxUy, whfch 
cannot b« ennw^re^ without p taking time to think 
and tnvettl9dt6. 

b • P pauiaii acratchai haaJi grlmacaig holds his chin 
In raiponsa tu T'f Q or the problem at hand. 

V • P Is In a dMermva or quandryg has difficulty 

d^cfdln^ among alt«rnatlyes» 
d - this Uam does cat lrtc*</de problems whose dltfUuUy 

ovarvthelm or threaten pi but rather those problems 

vhlQh chaMange hfm, cau^a him to atratch a bit 

fntel'tctually* 

17* T einphasltes gentte or pretty aspects of topics* 

* - T portreys an tdeaWstU, trouble-free view of 

tha topic under consideration* 
b « Twrapa tha Intellectual activities of p In cotton 

batting, carefully protects p from InvastljatM^ the 

seaailer sida of tht subject 
c • T looks (and encourages p to look) at problem, Q, or 

Issue through ro$e-co)ored glasses which filter out 

all but the good, the pure, the brave, and the strong* 

d - T pours oil on troubled waters, dUcourages or 

prevents argunant, disagreemntt controversy, conflict, 
struggle. In effect, T says/'Thara Is enough misery 
end trouble In the world ^tihout brMgIng It up In 
school." 

e * T eKtolls Pollyanna-lsh >/lrtvef (and encourages same 
from p). focusei on gent la, pretty* pleasant, raassur- 
Ino, conventional, safe, uncontroverslal aspacts of life. 
Stresses comfortJftle af)dJh-c)ess attitudes and values. 

18. T emphasUeS distressing or ugly aspect* of the topic. 

a • T Insists that the subject p Is dealing with be 
viewed realistically^ 

T ask* that p face problem as It would be experienced 
out*^da the clessroom In "rai/» raal lire-even when 
that may be (it%cor)certti\^, upsetting, or even shocking 
to «cwe tender souls* 



b * 



c - T looks (and encoc/rages p to look) at problem, Q, or 
Ifsua "like It Is,'* Including the bad, the ugly, the 
l/^re, the coK^^rdWf ^^'^ 



• y «r>cour«9es ^rgufnenl, dMa^reemonti controversyi 
conflict, strusgle on the ground$ that such are 
essanlldl In^redientl to Itlmu1dtjn9 jnterest, 
Inquiry, reflective thinking* 

t • T deliberately alki that p explore end tonteftiplate 
minority or unpopular polftti of view. 

f • r plays the ''devil 's advocate/' deliberately assumes 
a dissenting position to create controversy and 
Consideration of alternatives and to postpone easy, 
early, convenient conclusions on part of p, 

19. T asks (I that p can answer only If he studied the lesson* 

a - T asks Q on some assigned lesson or task* 

b • T asks Q to see If p has made preparation prior 

to discussion or recitation. 
C • T asks Q to find out If p understands what has 

been redd, told, or shown, 

d - T asks p to recall specific Information. 

20. T asks Q that Is not readily answerable by the study of the lesson, 

a « T asks Q which goes beyond the lesson, 
b M T asks p to locate, synthesize or apply Information 
or principles^ 

c • T asks p to form opinions or develo(> hypotheses 
regarding the topic at hand« 

d • T behavior requires p to go beyond recall of 
orevlously Ingested Information* 



C. Development of Ideas 

This section of the IPOR Is concerned with the generation or 
crt^tlon of Ide^ip guesses, hypotheies, sugdestlonSi etc*, and their 
refinement and elaboration, ^oes the teacher encourage or discourage 
hypothesizing on the part of the pupil? The even Items says' T does; 
the odd Items say T does not« 

21, V accepts only one answer as being correct » 

a • T does not accept the possibility that there Is more 

than one possible answer to (I at hand, 
b - T rejects all answers except one. 
c • T refuses to seriously enterta/n alternative answers 

and supporting argument for them« 

d * T accepts an answer as beln^ correct without further 
qualification or question* 
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11* T $$k% p to $uc}9Mt additional or alt^^rnative answers^ 

» - if T (s merely iltbln';) for the ^ne correct answer 
he has In mlnd| do ng^ mark this Itenw 

b • T IroUes that the Q may have more thart one correct 
answer* Aore than one <)<^^ solwtl'^n* 

c - T encourages debate r^gardln^i the r*i1atlve merits 
'^f altemativtr avy«^eatloni or pr'^poied solutions, 
wlthlv<\|dlni; Ms own final Judgment. 

d • T I'Otlcett puihes, or goads p "to think of another 
wsy t^ do It," or "to Imagine other possibilities.'* 

23' T expects p to come up with answer T has In mlnd« 

a • T fishes or hunts around until some p <jh'es htm 
the on^ %nswer he was looking) \^r. 

'> • When T o^ts the answer 'te wantSi ho. In effect, says^ 
*'lurekal''» »'Hooray" or '^ery Good!" 

c - r l;awl$ p out for not getting th^ answer the T wanted* 

d - T wMI not accept a "near miss" as satisfactory answer, but 
Irslsts tiiat It £e exactly rinht or "on the nose," 

Ik, T asks p to Jud9» comparative value of answers or su<;9es tlons* 

a - This It^ offn accoftx>anIes Item #22, particularly If T 
encourages argumfnt re^ardln^; relative merits of Ideas, 
Su9gest1*>r»s, or solutions 

h - T asks p tn compare alternatives o,n thel^r ft^rlts or with 
Supporting evidence and argument^^^olng 'leyond mere "*tts 
and * taint" quarreiln«^ 

c - T asks p to project proposed su{;9estlons toward their possible 
future '^oofe<iar»nce$ aod a conparl^on of the relatKe value 
nf those consequences or r*>sult$. 

d - T askS! "How do you think A and B will turn out?" "Oo ycu 
think the rrsults of A will ^e better than the results of 
fi?" "Why?" "Why n*>t?" "Is ther*» a solution C which would 
produce* even bett^^r results?" 

2«^. T expects p to "know" rather than to <}uess answer to <l 

a * T tells p to stop guessing, or says, "If you don't know the 
answer, don't raise your hand and krep stHL" 

- T rej*»cts or lellttles p's gu^ss^s or errant "stabs In the 
dark." 
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c • T rewards only answers which are precisely "on the 
button.*' and ignores ell others. 

d • P never responds unless he has an answer he Is sure 
wMI be acceptiid by T» 

Y encourages p to guess or hypothesize about unknown or 
untested. 

e « T puts p In situation In which there are no known and 
tested solutions, no *'rlght^' or '*wrong" answers. 

b • T fats p know that p's guess or hypothesis is appropriate 
to the lituatlon, In effect, the only way out of the 
present predicament. 

c « T says, "Your guess is as good as mine In this case." 

d • T says, 'Mt Is your problem; figure it out the best 
way you can. Struggle with Iti and f will edmlre your 
effort If not your results." 

e • T says, "Yake a chance. Risk something. It Is all right 
if you fail. You have nothing to lose, and you might win.'* 

Y accepts only answers or suggestions closely reieted to topic. 

a * Y rejects contribution of p as Inappropriate for this 
time and place. 

b • Y saySi "Not now> maybe later/' or "Yhat's off the 
subject." 

c • Y ignores or forestalls alt responses of p which are not 
closely related to the planned purposes of the class 
activity. 

Y entertains even "wild" or farfetched suggestion of p. 

a * Y accepts (even rewards) "creative" responses and 
suggest Ions of p. 

b • P ventures suggestions without fear of rebuke by Y 
if he happens to be "off base." 

c * Y encourages p to offer "sill/' suggestions with such 
rfeTKsrks as 'I'hat may not be as silly as It sounds/' o;^^ 
"Behind the humor or facetlousness of thdt» there U an 
element of t^th or terlous possibility. 
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3d» T l#ti p by" vith opioionated or stereotyped anever* 

• • f accepts (without aueition or qualifleatioa) eucb pupil 
reepoRsei as *'Ttae Dutch vear wooden shoeSi" "Arabs steal s 
lot^' "Little boys are bad|" "Oirls are tattletales," 
''people «ho drink beer woa*t go to heaven/' etc. 

b » t Makes over«>fenerali$ations, snd accepts as -Vitht" 

snswers tro«i p such trite generalisations asi '^Monday is 
wash day/* ''Everybody goes to church on dunday," *'The sky 
is always blue," ' Bskinos live in igloos/' "Ducks go 
'quack quack/" "diosts and goblins cone out on nalloween 
nightp'* etc« 

30« t asks p to support answer or opinion with evidence. 

a T questions opinionated or stereotyped answers by asking, 
"is that always so7" "Are there exceptions to that?*' **Does 
everyone agree with that?" "Can you support that?" 

b - T asks, do you know?" "what are the facts?" ''Did you 
see it happen?" "Keally?" "is that good enough reason or 
basis tor believing that is true?'' 

c • t says, "That is only your opinion," or "People say that^ 
but is ther« any truth to it?" 

d *' T questions p*s evidence, insists that p's srgument "hold 
water/' that p follow rules of evidence and rules of logic. 

D. Use of Subject Matter 

Ibe next ten itens of the TfH>R are related to the role given subject 
Mtter. The even^nuabered items indicate a teacher who engages pupils 
' With subject natteri eho enerses thea in it to actively struggle with 
it, collect it, analyae it, deal with it^'Sll on as broad a basis as 
possible, the odd-nunbered itcKe Indicate a teacher who nakes hiaaell 
thw active "pitcher" and the pupil the passive "catcher" of subject 
Matter. This teacher tightly controls/ structures, and predigests the 
subject natter for the pupils. Other even itens indicate factually 
correct infomation which is dealt with logically, while other odd itens 
indicate inaccurate infomation, misconceptions and over- gene rail eat ions. 

31. T collects and analyzes subject natter for p* 

a * Subject natter is neatly prearranged and presented in a 
well-organised and efficient nanner for quick and easy 
ingestion by the pupil. 

b - All the fun, struggle, excitement with the subject sMtter was 
done, finishedi concluded by the teacher prior to and apart 
froM this particular classroom situation. Pupil sees and 
hears only the finished product. 
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« PupM Is tKpectt^ only to recefvd, accept « arid 9c<tutr0 th« 
packaged conteAt««n2Jl to he\p makd lt» find lt| put It 
to^etheiTi or do somathfng with It. 

32* T has p make his own collection and anafysU of subject matter. 

a * FH/pll Is at worki not at carrying out the specific In^ 
structlons of thd teacher» buf at searching and sifting 
through Information for the clarification and solution 
of some problem he has taken for his own. 

b • Pupil contributes Information he has discovered on his own 
. ratherVthan something parroted back from teacher or 
^ textbook. 

Having pupil read In some assigned textbook or storybook 
should trigger this Item. Pupil should use a variety 
of source materials or some source external to the class- 
room to qualify here. It must be Jj^x <^olng. 

33. t pros/ldei p with detailed facts and Information. 

a - T makes a present of facts and Inforwatlon to pupil; 
hands It to him on a platter. 

b - T lectures or demonstrates to provide p with the desired 
subject matter* 

c - T provides a textbook, workbook, or study sheet which 
contains the Information needed for the lesson. 

3^. T has p find detailed facts and Information on his own. 



a • T olves p an assignment or problem which j^^nnot be dealt 
with by reading or looking In Immediately available #*hm 
T drives p to Ubrary, multiple sources, experimental 
equipment, etc., to search for end put together the In- 
formation needed. 

b - PuoM can.Tot find the whole answer prepackaged anywhere; 
he must put It together from Isolated pjeces from various 
sources* 

c • U«e of standard textbooks and other classroom materials can 
trtacer this Item If they are used In a non-parroting manner, 
I e If the o ^earchei through them to find obscure 
iLttLms. oleces of a pu2zle, htdden meanings, subtle 
^^Etlons, or -'puts 2 and 2 together to make H.- 

.1 . P finds detailed facts end Information (from any source) 
fi? support an Inference, an argument, or a conclusion. 
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T rrllr$ he^vity on trxt'-^nl; as source of Information. 

» - Infyimatr-u broujia forward is "iai'n<»d/' or llmlt'^d to 

secondary s^urre mat'-rlals ^< text ook or standard reference 
matarlats tvpTe^ 

- Tra^hrr limits t!^^ sc^n** rnformatlon ^^y tight structuring 
the l^ss-^u vMcli permits n*!lthi?r ttme nor -opportunity to 
utlMx' a wide ran^r of subject ratter, 

( • T adt's llttl' or n-^tMni; to 1nforr.:at(on which ts In the hands 
'^f p In the <om of text(<K)k or prepared lesson or study 
matrrlaU. T sticks t'^ a script or su. ;ect noatler prr- 
S'-rlptfon 

T makes a wJde ra. '^ of informative materia) avaMah«ie. 

a • T providas, refars to, and ancoura<?a$ p to usa (I) mora 
than ona hook. (2) audfo*^ Jsual sources, (1) taSoratory or 
axparlmanta) eoulpment. resource paopfe. (5) first* 
hand axparlaneas etc. 

h - Tha key hara N Ljir k of Untr tura or a*>sen<^a of 
rest ^jrt ion with respect to Ynformatl'^n loorcas find 
#j(par lances I 

c • If the question of information sources Is overtly ppej. 
then mark this Item. U there evidence that itiultlpTa 
sourcesi or different and differing sources^ are being 
used. or referred to? 1$ there ar'aument or dJsagreevnent 
over facts and their sources? Is there Indecision 
about which of several available source^ to use or rely 
upon? If so» mark this ltem« 

T accepts and uses inaccurate information* 

a « T permits a mistake or Inaccuracy (his or p's) to 90 
unchallenged or unnoticed. 

b T mispronounces or misspells a word without later 
correcting himself* 

T helps p discover and correct factual errors and inaccuracies « 

a •* T asks Q which leads p to discover his own error. 

b • T has p try out or test his suggestion to discover its 
lack of value or fnappropr lateness . 
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- A* net 'm,** A U^^tt if T ^*corrPi;tt** errors for 

p by ssyhgt 'Vrong" or or '*Try 

6 - Oo si2i ^^rk thh Jtem If T inere)y show* or p the 

correct sfiiwer, 

39» T permtt$ format]on ct mt^ccnceptlon an6 ovar«^#nar«Uz«t^Oft, 

4 • ^tfr/ slfflHar Co ftem #29i except thai t^/s ona en)p^^$/iei 
subject matter content rdther than the itvU or fnannai* 
of rHd St«t«rT?^t« 

b - T b4/lld$ a m»$coftcaf>t>on or over^ganeraWzatfon rfnUha 
coorsa of lactura, exphnatlon, or tDustrat^on 
of the subject matter. 

c » r repeats (hamers home or drills tn) factua} Inaccuracies 
Into a lar$ar misconception 4 

d • T grossly overs lmpMf>e$ a cof>cept| or ^'cwts corners*^ 
with respect to the proofs /on et>6 cotnpteteness of 
concept format Ion* 

a « T coinmUs or permfts the use of faulty reason /n^ to 
reach uowarranted conclusions; I.e., T Is Quflty of 
bad th^^>klt^g or fu^xy thinking and tvros cat a viObbly 
product . 

40* T questions misconceptions, faulty loglci unwarranted 
conclusions. 

a • r uses standards of scientific thinking or rules of . 
io^lc as criteria for accepting conclusions or suir>3ry 
statetnents* 

b - T does jiot confuse folklore with fact, and points out 
the difference to p. 

c • r attempts to establish reason rather than felth as the 
proper basis for determlnlnq the truth of subject matter. 

d • T Identifies superstition or propaganda for what they 
are, <iuesthns their use, challenges p to sea them 
as such, 

fvaluatlon 

The Issue In this section of the TPOR Is between external and 
Internal evaluation, tej^^ar evaluation vs self^avaluathnf whether 
or not p is forced to rely on outside authority to evaluate hfmself 
or his \^rk. 
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k\» -T passes Judgement on p*s beKevlor or work* 

a T ulU p he ts "good" or "bad»"or that his Ideas or 
behavior U "good" of "bed«" 

b • Y assumes the role of Judge In the situatloni 

c - T encourages p to go ahead with nods and smiles i or 
discourages him with faces and frowns* 

kl. T withholds Judgment on p's behavior or work. 

a « T refuses to act as Judge» avoids comments of either 
acceptance or rejectloni remains noncommittal. 

b - T» when asked for evafuatlon, says, "What do ju^j thinkt" 
or 'l/hy don^t you decide for yourself?" or "Try It end 
find out." 

c • T forces evaluation back onto p, 

d • T asks for a suspension of Judgment pending additional 
evidence « 

43* r stops p from going ahead with plan T knows wfll falU 
a • T prejudges p's efforts. 

b • T says, "Don't do thatt" or "If you do that» such end 
such Is sure to hdpp^t)'* or "You wouldn't want to make a 
mistakei would you7" 

e • T showt dliUke or (ntolterance or fear of errors* 
mistakes, acctdant$-*and tries to prevent their 
happening. 

d • T discourages rlsk*taklng» Prevents actions which are 
n^t likely to succeed or turn out well, T Ic no 
g^ler and will not permit p to gamble either. 

kk. T encourages p to put his Ideas to a test. 

a • T sayS| "You'll never know unless you try It." 

b • T makes the scientific test the basis for truth finding 
rather than the word of authority. 

c • T gives p a chance to d/scovar by experiencing actual 
effects^ whether his choice of this rather than that 
was a Judicious one» 
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d « r permits p to 90 ahead wUh plans basad on foresight, 
obtarvatlon. and cons Idarat fon of savaral a ttarnat tvas-' 
evan whan sura thair Judgment fs mistaken. 

a • Guesses or rdaas are tested by acting upon them. 

'^S. T Immediately ralnforces p's answer as "right" or "wrong." 

a • Distinguished from Item by the difference between 
"good and bad" and "right and wrong." 

b ^ T quickly evaluates p^s work as corract or Incorrect. 

c • Never leaves any room for doubt—or thought«*as to how 
well p Is doing or whether ha Is on the right track. 

t»6. T has p dacida when Q has bean answered satisfactorily. 

a • P evaluates his own answer or work. 

b • P decides when work Is finished. 

c - T asks, "Are you satisfied with that answer?" or "Is 
there more that needs to be dona with It?" 

kit T asks another p to give answer If one p falls to answer 
quickly. 

a • T moves from p to p In search for the right answer. 

b • T does not wait to give p time to mull thln^ over; 
Instaad, Insists upon an Immediate rasponse. 

48. T asks p to evaluata his own work. 

a • Similar to Ifkt and ff^, with amphasis upon evaluation or 
Judgment with raspect to "900dnass»" "adequacy," or 
appropriateness." 

b • T asks p to say jiovf well p thinks he Is doing or has done. 

c - T asks p If ha '^llkas" what ha has done. 

49. T provides answer to p who seems confused or puzzled. 

a • T tells p how to spell, pronounce, or say a difficult 
word p Is stumbling ovar. 

b - T corrects p by substituting right answer for p*s 
wrong answer. 



c • T e)rpllins of illustrates correct answer to clear up 
confusion for p« 

d • T fives answer to p "on a.j^latter,** 

50. T lives p ti«e to eit and think, aull things over, 

a « T waits patiently for p to retpond, doesn't rush hi» 
or Move quickly to another p for rifht response, 

b • T leta p struggle or "eweat it out," 

F, Oifferentiation 

Hie next seven Itene indicate the extent to which the teacher 
provides for differentiation of tasks to Keet the interests snd 
abilities of pupils, 

51, T has all pupilt working at satte time, 

a - Attention of the group is focused on T, or on the 
same object, questioni or lesson, 

b • Oroup watches or listens while p or T talks, reads » 
0t deaonstrates for the group, 

c " The ldeS| topic, assignaent^ or lesson is tssieallsr 
the saaie for all pupils, even though one p is singled 
out froM tine to tiae to recite, perfom, etc. 

\ 

5a, T has different p vofking at different tasks, 

:|: ^ ' . , . 

\ ^' a " Pupils work in small groups on different problems, 

b *• Pupils work alone on different assignnentSi probleas, 
or tasks, 

I 

c - Do not »ark when pupils are simply working quietly st 
their desks ^on sane general assigniient— *such as arith- 
Metic problens, or next five pages in a book, 

53, T holds sll pupils responsible for certain naterial to be 
learned, 

a • T reainds group that they will be tested on such and such. 

b - T sets a tine limit or "due date" for finishing an 
assignneAt« 

c - T rewinds p that he is only one who hasn't finishe^J his 
assignment, 

d * T scolds p for not learning material assigned to the group. 
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Sk. T has p^rk }f\60p0(Ht6nth on w6at corK4rr\$ p« 

a - Anothar ^prassloft of Itam with ipeclal a^^i^f 
on fht^rast or concarn. • 

b • 0asad on tha asiompt Ion tNat oo nora than a handful of 
youngftart can avar ba ganulnaly Intarastad In or 
concarnad with tha aama thing at tha sama tima. 

c - P Is parmlttad to •^go hia own way," withdraw from main 
groop and ^'do his own thlng«" 

55. T avaluatas work of all pupllt by a aat standard. 

a « Oftan accompanlaa Itama ^k), »k7. 0k9, #5).. 
b • Oftan accompanlas Itams /l^21, #2}, #2S. 

56. T avaluatai work of ^Iff^frtt pupils by diffarant standards. 

a • T accapts work of varying ijoantlty or quality without 
nagatlva coftvnant or comparison. 

b . T obviously or dallbaratoly pralsas a ^'stow" pupil for an 
achfavamant which would go unnoticed whan dona by 
brighter pupl Is. 

c . T pushes some p beyond standard accepted for other 

pupt I or pupils. 

G. ^tlvatlon, tontf^ 

57. T motlvatef p with prlvllegas, prizes, grad^. 

a . T tells pupils they will lose r^$h^^ onprrw/apa* If thay 
don't do what T wante thm to do. 

b - T bribes p. 

c - T awards or offers prJvlIage or prlz0 for success, or 
deprivation of sama for fallura. 

d - T gives p's work a '^grade^* or »>nark." 

58. T motivate, p with Intrinsic value of Idaas or activity, 
a - opposite of #57- 

b - T ihow. enthusiasm for Idea or wtlvlty. -mi .neour.ge. 
p to shar* It with him. 
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€ • T focuses «ttar)tton on the ^rth or value of «n (<iea 
or activity Itsdtf , rather than "sugar <oatlf»g'» It 
or makin9 it meraly « maarrs to somathfn^ tha p\tp\) 
doas value or prtza. 

59 » T approaches subject matter lr> direct, businesslike wey» 

e • T makes "tearnfft^ so<«etfiln9'» or 'Mesion patting*' the 
obvious purpose of an activity. 

b • T brooks no deviation from preplanned purposes of the 
dey9oes for it in e^'beallne*" 

c - T saySt 'Turn to page so end so/' ^'Be^ln here and do 
this until.../' atc» etc. 

60. T approaches subject matter in Indirect, informal way. 

i • T provides a number of eltarnative approaches to 

subject matter, givas choice, prc^N^i time to explore 
or "ffddle around" with It, 

Z « Often does with items ff)2, m, #20, #22, #28, 
#32, #36, 

3 • Do not mark this Item simply beceuse T<s m^nn^ft dress, 
or speech is relaxed or casual, ftamember only infor<* 
mail ty with respect to use of subject matter counts here. 

61. T Imposes external dlsc/ptjnary control on p. 

a - T scolds pupil or otherwise admonishes p's behavfor. 

b - T talis pupil to "sit down" or "be quiet." 

c - T shakes finger at, grabs, or even strikes pupil. 

<| • T "bW the whistle on" p'i behavior, invokes a 
rule, metes out punishment or consequences, 

62. T sncourages self-discipline on part of p. 

a - T asks p ebout his behavior, calls for him to examine 
his behavior In terms of his purpose. 

b - T provide! opportunity for p to correct or alter his 
own behavior, 

c - T asks/'ls that what you want to do?" "Does that 
tKJther you?" etc. 
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T£ACHER mCTICIS OeSCfiVATIOK RCCORO^ 



OtftECtlONS 



Thf Te«chtr Pr«cttcts Observation Rtcord provNel « 
Irmwork for obstrvirv^ 9f\4 rtcordtfN^ tht cUfsrooAt pr«€« 
ttcti df tc«chtr. Your rolt «t obstrvcr U to w«tch «nd 
listen for signs of t^e slxty*two tc«chtr pr^cttcts listed «fid 
to record Mhethsr or i\ot tNy were observed^ WITHOUT MAKING 
JUDGMENTS AS TO THC RCLATiVC IKPOKTANCC OR REUVANCC OF THOSf 
f^RACriCES. 

Thcrt «re three (3) separate lO-mlnute observation end 
markin9 period! ii\ each ^Onninute vtsit to the teacher*s 
classroo4«. These are indicated by the column headings i, II| 
and lli« During period \, spend the ftrst S iitnutes observing 
the behavior of the teacher. In the last S minutes 90 do^ the 
list at^d place a check (/} mark In Colurm I beside tfl practices 
you taw occur. Leave blank the space beside practices which 
dtd not occur or which did r>ot seem to apply to this particular 
observation. Please consider every practice listed, mark it 
or leave It blank. A particular Item Is marked only once in 
a given coluw), no avttter how inany times that practice occurs 
within the lOmlnute observation period. A practice which 
occurs a dozen times gets on> check mark, the same as an Item 
which occurs only once« 

Repeat this process for the Second IO*mlnute period^ 
marking In Column II* Repeat again for the third lOnnlnute 
perlodi merking in Colurv^ lil. Please add th4 total nun^er of 
check marks recorded In Columns \, \\, and 111 for each 
teachsr practice and record In the column headed TOT« Thtre 
may be from 0 to 3 total check marks for each Item* 

month day year 

' Name of Teacher . . 

city stete 



School 



Nama of Observe r«Judge 



Grade Subject 



•Bob Burton Brown, University of Florida« Gainesville, 
Floridai developed this instrument. 
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TtACHEK PRACTICES OBSCAVATJON RECORD 



TOt 


t 


II 


Ml 


A, MATURE Of THE SITUATION 








1. t occ^pt«s c«ht«r of «tttotion. 








t, T «i«k€$ p «nicr of ilUnllon. 


: — 








3. T makes come ihtna ai a ihliso c«ntff of p*» aUfntloQ. 








T fn$kt% ^ol.rig |jiyy ^hln^^ center of p's aitentton* 










S» T hit p spchd k int vAt t if^^i watchlrQ. llstenfnQ, 










6. _T hii p pirclcipatt ictUilvi 


1 — 








. 7, T remains *Ioo? or de^ichtd from jctlvUUl. 


r — 








6/ T loths or partk{p«U< trt ^'s act{v}t?es.^ 










9« T discovraaes or prevents p from c/^rtsslno s«)f freely* 










10^ T ehcoura<ie$ o to express self frtely. 


i — 








8. HATuRE OF THE PROBUM 


! 






lji T orq^niiet learning arot^nd Q posed bv T* 








15. T orftar^^Jet learning around p's own problem or d. 










T^revents situat^lon vhich causes d doubt or perplexity. 










\kf T InvoWcs p }t\ uncertain or Incomolete sliMatloh'. 











IS. T steers 0 aiway frotn **h%t4'[ d. Of pfobleM. 










16. T Uads p to or problem which ^'stu^t^s*' him. 






i;, T emphasiie» Idellited^ reassuring, or *'pfetty" aspects 

of tOOiCi 










18. T emphaslies realistic, dttconcirtlng^ or "ugly*' aspects 
of topic. _ 










19. T asks Q that p can answer only If he studied the 
leiion. 










20. T asks Q that Is readily answerable by study of 
lesson. 






— 


C. OEVeidPHENt OF IDEAS 
t\, T accept* onty one answer m beUq correct. ^ 










22. T permits p to su9$est additional or alternative 
answers. 










23. -T expects p to come up with answer T has In mind. 










2<<. T asks p to judge comparative value of answers or 
su<iQ«stton$t 








25. T expects p to "know" rather than to quess answer to Ot 










?6. T encourages p to guess or hypothesize about tht 
unknown or untested, 








27. T accepts only answers or suggestions closely related . 
to topic. 










58. T entertains even ^Wttd'' or far-fetched suqaestlon of D. 










23. T lets p "get by" with opinionated or stereotyped 
aniwer* 










3d. T asks p to support answer or opinion with evidence. 
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M, 


IM 


0. USI OP SuejCCT nATTC> 










31. T €o!Uctl ind •nilyiii lubltct matter For d. 










32, T hii p iTiki his own coUcct Icn and inilysii of 










33. T provltfif p Mith d«tiiU<$ f«CU «rid {rforinat Ion. 










3h. T hii p find d'((iir«d ficti ind Irfor^ittoh en hli 










35. T rilit* heivllv on textbook iS source of Informitioo, 










3$. T iNikes « wide rer^c of ir.for<i^»tion matirUI «vjH«bl<^ 










37< T icceots ind usfs tneccurite Mformitiorr. 










36. T https p dUcovir and correct fictuftt errors end 

ineccurecles, _ _ . ^ 










39. t permltl foriretlon of (Misconceptions end over* 
Qenerel itetfoMi 










UO, i ^ueitlorvs misconceptions, feulty lo9)c, unwarrented 
concUsioos. 










i, iVALUATiCN 










<»K T paiset iudqment on p*s behavior or work. 










Hli T wUhholds judgment on p's behavior or work. 










U}, T stops p front 9oin9 ahead with plan which T knows 
will fan. 










M*. T encouraqes p to put his Ideas to a test. 










^5. T Innedlatel/ relnfofCei p's answer as "right" or 

'Vronfl,** . 










Ub, T hai p decide nhen Q has been answered lati if actori ^ 










h7« T asks anothei^ p to give answer If one p falts to 
#nswer quickly. 










kB, t eikJ p to evfiuate his own work. 










T provides answer to p who see/rj confuted or puZiled. 










SO. T Qlyes p tlr« to sit and thfnk. muil things over. 










F. DirFEREMTlATION 










51. T MS all p worftinQ at lame task et same tt/ne. 










St, T has differ'eht p working at different tasks. 










53. T holds ail p responsible for certel'h material to be 
learned. ' 










5^. T has p work Independently on what concerns p. 










55. T evaluates work of all p by a set standard. 










56. T evaluates work of different p by different 
standards. 










C. MOTIVATION. CONTRDt 










57. T motivates p with prlvlteqes. prizes^ qrades^ 










58. T motivates p with Intrinsic value of ideas or 
activity. 










59. T approaches subject inatter In direct, business*! lice 
way. 










60. T approaches subject matter In Indirect. Infurmal way. 










6t . T itnposes external disciplinary control on p. 










62. T encouraoes self •disclj^l ine on part of p* 



Appendix A 

Florida Parent Education Program* 
Program Description 



♦Greenwood, Ware, Breivogel, Pr oposal for Continued Support of a 
Follow Through Klodel Approach , rebruary IS, 1973, p. 1-29/ 



PART I • PROGRAM DESCRIPTION 



t. Definition of the Sponsor's Approach 

A considerable body of research literature indicates that a major 
source of a student's pattern of achievement and notives for achievement, 
as well as his personality structure, is the home in ^-hich he grows up. 
The behavior and attfludes of his parents, as well as the nature of the 
physical setting and vtaterials provided, have a direct impact on his 
behavior before and during the school years. In particular, three 
elements of the home nay be categorlxed: deroographic factors (housing, 
incone, ethnic wejnbership), cognitive factors, and emotional factor's^ The 
cognitive variables might be further defined as the amount of academic 
guidance provided, the cognitive operational level and style of the 
parents, the cultural activities they provide, the amount of direct 
instruction they engage in, their educational aspirations, their language 
structure, the frequency of language interaction, and the intellectuality 
they provide such as in books, magazines, and the like. 

The parental emotional factors may be conceived of as the consistency 
of management and disciplinary patterns, the parents' own emotional 
security and self-esteem, their belief in internal versus external control 
of the environment, their own impulsivity, their attitudes toward school, 
their willingness to devote time to their children, and their patterns of 
work, * These factors operate in all homes, regardless of social class 



^Gordon, I, J. (Ed.) Reaching the Child Through Parent Education; The 
Florida Approach . Gainesville, Florida: Institute for Development of 
Human Resources, 196^. 

^Gordon, I.J. The Florida Parent Education Program. Gainesville, 
Florida: Institute for Development of Human Resources, Aug- 1970, 14 pp. 
dupl, 
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Ot ethnic group, If those factors contribute to child performance, 
then one phase of the educational program should bo the education of 
parents to be auare of and use their talents to increase the achievement 
motivation, intellectual behavior, and self-esteem of the child. The 
Florida parent Education Follow Through Program, therefore, was designed 
to Work directly in the home, so that the home situation might lead to 
better school and life performance. Most parents are good parents, 
interested and concerned about their children, with high hopes for them* 
All parents .rn continue to grow and learn ways to work with their children 
which helps them in school and life. The Florida Program assumes that 
parents are adequate; it is designed to enhance this adequacy. 

Not all of the child^s behavior, obviously, is a function of the 
home. The school certainly plays an integral role in the intellectual 
and personality development of the child. The same cognitive and emotional 
factors listed above for parents apply to teachers. The nature 
of the curriculum, the mode of teacher behavior, the classroom ecology, 
all influence not only immediate behavior but also patterns of behavior 
for the future. Any program of sound education needs to work not only 
In the home but also in the school. The Florida Program provides ways 
of changing the classroom organization, teaching patterns and influencing 
the curriculum in a Follow Through classroom through (1) the use of 
paraprofessionals; (2) the development, by the teaching team {teachers 
and paraprofessionals) of appropriate home learning activities groyning 
out of the classroom program, and the parents » desires and needs; and 
(3) parental involvement. This Floi^ida Program is not, however, oriented 
to the classroom in the sense of an organized curriculum. It is not a 
prescription for the organization of either the physical setting or the 
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chronological arrangemenc of the classroom <Jay, nor does It require 
specific teaching acts on the part of the classroom teacher* Keither 
does it provide recommendations for classroom discipline or child manage- 
ment. Our belief is that as teachers get involved In worl^ing with 
paraprofessionals from the community, interact with parents, plan for 
both the development and delivery of home learning activities, receive 
feedback and suggestions fron» the home, they will examine their classroom 
practices, curriculum emphases, teaching behaviors and modify these 
appropriately* We see teachers as professionals who do not need to bo 
told every action, but who are able to grow as a result of program 
participation. 

The program emphasis is on (1) the development of nonprofessionals 
as parent educators, and as effective participants in the classrooin 
teaching process; {2) the development of appropriate instructional tasks 
which can be carried from the school into the home to establish a inore 
effective home learning environment; and (3) development of parents as 
partners in the educational program for their children* 

The Florida Parent Education Program has as its major elements: 
A. The use of mothers from the Follow Through community as parent 
educators (see Appendix A) , 

1. The parent educatoi functions as a home visitor to the homes 
of the children in the classroom in which she is working. 

a. The parent educator working with the teacher develops 
hOJie learning tasks which are used with small groups of 
children or individuals in the classroom and with mothers 
during home visits. During the home visits she teaches the 
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mother how to teach the homo learning task to her chUd(ren). 
Part of this parental instruction is aimed at increasing the 
quality end quantity of parent-child interaction in an educational 
setting. Over the course of the school year the parent educator 
assists the mother in the utilUatlons of Desirable Teaching 
Behaviors (see Appendix B) while teaching the children. 

Both teacher and parent educetors are taught procedures for 
the development of teaching tasks. The parent education activity 
consists of periodic (preferably once a week) home visits in which 
the major activity is the demonstration and teaching of the mother 
in tasks t%at have been devised in school to Increase the child's 
intellectual compet'^nce and personal and social development. A 
set of criteria (Appendix C) is used by the teaching team in 
both the development and assessment of their materials. Responsi- 
bility for task development rests in the local comraUnityi In 
each community, a library of home learriing activities has been 
developed which can be used by any Follow Through teacher^ 
regardless of grade level, when the activity matches the child 
and home. A learning activity (task) may be used for many children^ 
or may fit just a few. These tasks are developed to enhance not 
only the cognitive or academic development of the child, but also 
to strengthen the ;arent-chl; i bond, to involve siblings, both 
older and younger, in the Follow Through child's learning* They 
are not "homework^*, but game- type supplements, They are not 
designed as "remedial work" nor are they to be seen as serving 
"problem" children. They are for all^ children in the Follow- 
Through classroom. As a part of the demonstration in teaching, 
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the parent educator helps the parent understand the purposes 
of each task, hov to perform it, and how to estimate the ability 
of the child to complete the task* But tasks are not a one-way 
street. The parent educator not only encourages the parents to 
develop their own adaptations of the material, she also actively 
solicits from the parents their ideas about activities which 
have worked for them, their suggestions for future tasks, and their 
views about schooling* These, in turn, are used by the Follow 
Through teachers and parent educators in the creation' of new 
activities, with credit given to parent-originators. In thi? 
fashion the school is influenced by the home, and the parent is 
enhanced* 

b. The parent educator collects data on the effectiveness and 
degree of utilization of the home learning tasks* 

c. During hex home visits » the parent educator provides mothers 
with information about educational, psychological » sociological, 
medical^ dental « nutritional ^ and welfare services available to 
children and families in the community, She elicits suggestions 
for tasks from the parents. She Informs the mother about the 
Policy Advisory Committee (PAC) activities, and encourages her 
participation in them and in classroom activities. 

2» The parent educator functions as an instructional aide in the 
classroom. 

a. The instructional role of the parent educator carries with 
it technical functions which are designed to supplement the 
instructional program in the classroom and home. 

b. The parent educator serves in liaison between the classrooms 
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Insert on Pago $ after the paragraph numbered ^'C*'. 

The typical home visit lasts a little over thirty minutes from 
the time that the parent educator enters the homo to the time that 
she leaves (travel time not included^ » In making the visit the 
parent educator should engage in the following activities. (1) She 
should obtain information from the mother on how last week's task went 
when the mother taught it to the child. (2) The parent educator should 
teach and demonstrate this week's task to the mother in the same way 
that she and the teacher have prepared for the mother to teach it to 
the child. (3) The mother should then teach the task back to the parent 
educator who role-plays the child. (4) Following this the parent 
educator should obtain home -school and other information from the parent 
(e.g*> information concerning PAC, comprehensive services, ideas for 
new tasks) and respond to questions and concerns that the parent might 
have. (5) As soon after the home visit as possible but after leaving the 
home, the parent educator should fill out the Parent Educator Weekly 
Report Fom (PEWR) which summarizes the visit. Upon returning to school 
the parent educator should have a brief conference with the teacher 
concerning the home visit, thus promoting a continuous flow of current 
information between the home and the school. This information should 
then be used by the teacher and the parent educator when they plan for 
the next home visit. 
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teacher and the hones In which she works. She will assist 
tho teacher during g'<>up parent meetings and during parent 
conferences, 

In the classrooih, the parent educator serves as a teacher 
auxiliary implementing instructional activities through working 
with individuals or small groups on various learning tasks. A 
basic element in the Florida Program is the recognition o£ the 
paraprofessional as a member of the teaching team, Under super- 
vision, parent educators perforin a v»ide range of activities in 
the classroom, and are not confined to housekeepingi clerical or 
child care duties. Basic to the creation of sound home learning 
tasks is a knowledge of the child and his behavior in the class- 
room. By working with the children on school activities, the 
parent educator comes to know them. She thus can, after planning 
with the teacher, inform parents about the progress of the child. 

The parent educator spends about half her time in homo visits; 
her load being half the families in the class. Her remaining time 
is spent at school, working in the classroom, planning with the 
teacher, reporting to the teacher about her visits, and partlcipatiiig 
in inservice education. In several communities, organized staff 
development programs in local institutions of higher education 
offer the paraprofessional additional opportunities for personal 
career development. 
B, A key person in the program is the classroom teacher (see Appendix 
D), She supervises the classroom work of the parent educator and assists 
her in planning and implementing the parent education activities, She, 
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with the assistance of the parent educators, develops and selects the 
home learning tasks, She plans with the parent educator before the 
visits (seen Appendix B), and receives her report afterwards. In order 
to perfonn theso duties, the teacher needs additional planning time, 
and many of the communities have built such time into their schedules. 
Further, the teacher receives effective technical help from a second 
or third adult in the classroom in carrying out the general goal of 
reaching each child, She finds that there is increased parent under- 
standing and support for her efforts. She also learns ways to work 
with other adults which increase her professional competence. 

C. The task specialist works with teachers, parent educators and 
parents in the development and delivery of home learning tasks. Appendix 
F states the role, and Appendix G indicates the various ways in which 
these tasks are generated and processed. 

D. The Florida Parent Education Program cannot be seen as only relating 
to the parental involvement section of the Follow Through Program. It 
serves to tie together the instructional section and parent involvement 
section. We see parents as working partners in the schools and in the 
development of ttielr children. By using the parent educator in the class- 
room and as a home visitor, we hope to establish increased communication. 
Knowledge of the home on the part of the school and the school on the 
part of the home should facilitate an Increase in partnership activities 
that enhance both parties. 

Parents are encouraged not only to visit the school and the classroom, 
but to take part in working with children in the room. Parents are not 
seen as observers or bystanders, but as people who can contribute to 
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tho education of all children. Thus, in a rooa the teacher pAy have 
several adults carrying out a variety of learning activities. She bee 
then, better able to assess and meet Individual needs because she is 
freed from the tyranny of large class instruction, and from the wyth 
that children only loam vhen the teacher is teaching. She learns, th 
the creation of all home materials, ways to reorganize her classroom f« 
individual and small group learning. 

Critical to the entire prograim Is the role of the PAC» The Floridf 
Progran stresses that parent education in its highest form means that 
parents share In the decision making processes, and learn effective 
means for influencing the learning situation in school as well as at 
home. As shown in Appendix G, the PAC is involved In task development 
process. Also, the PAC is involved in budget activities, a€^ receives 
consultant help and information on the regular monthly consultant vislti 
so that they can truly share in decision making processes. 
E. The goals of the Florida Parent Education Program are as follows? 

1, For parents 

a. Increase parents* competence to teach own child. 

b. Increase the amount of time spent with the child on 
educational-recreational activities . 

c. Increase attendance and participation in school and class 
functions. 

d. Raise the parents' feelings of interpersonal adequacy, 
competence. 

e. Increase parents* skill in relating to school, participating 
in PAC. 

f. Increase the feelings of inteimal control over one's life* 
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2. For children 

a. Raise the level of self-esteem. 

b. Increase cognitive development, ability to ask questions, 
to know evidence^ jnanipulate materials, use abstract 
language, solve concrete problems, organize information, 

e* Increase achievement motivation* 

d. Increase respect for and acceptance of other childreni 
other ethnic and social groups. 

e. Increase initiative and self-direction. 
5» For classroom and school 

a. Increase teachers* skill in classroom nanageuent of other 
adults (paraprofessional and parents), 

b. Increase the teachers' skill in constnicting focused 
curriculum materials (home learning tasks). 

c. More individualized instruction through use of other adults, 
I and home learning tasks. 

d. Develop differentiated staffing* 

e. Increase parent educator*s skill in working with parents* 

f. Increase parent educator's skill In working with individual 
children and small groups. 

g. Increase parent educator's skill In planning with teacher 
for both home and school. 

h. Increase parent educator»s self-esteem and sense of internal 
control. 

i. Help teachers* morale. 

j» Provide a model of home-school relationships for subsequent 
use in the school system* 

The above goals should be viewed as broad long-range statements 

of the sponsor's objectives. As tJic yiv^iim n»» <;vuived, the objectives 

have been translated into more specific, measurable ter See Part 

H of this proposal for the most current statement of short-tern objectives 

in measurable terms, 
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The following quotations were taken from taped Interviews with the parent 
educators at the end of their participation in the Follow Through Research and 
Development Program. 

What changes or effect did you observe in children as a result of their 



1 found that since they know they have three people in the classroon they 
open up more. They ask for more help than--like I did when I was In school 
because I would know the teacher didn't have time. They seem to want to aslt 
ftore and want to talk more, and sometimes when 1 visit a home and the child is 
there ^ it*s almost as though he's afraid to talk« and niaybe that's because 
parents don't really understand how important it is to listen to then. They 
are different in school than they are at home. 

You can kind of really tell the differerx» if the child is working here 
at school and working at hone too. He just acts differently than ono that is 
working here and not working at hoi&e. He is more interested in what is going 
on at school. 

There was this child, this black student who was very withdrawn froa the 
teacher and I guess by nie being black I was able co co nmunicato more with him. 

)He were effective with our program with some middle income people, especially 
children that are considered slow learners by working with the parent and with 
the child and the teacher all cooperating together I think the program made a 
difference. 



being in this iprogram ? 




I know that there are several kids in our class who last year hated to 
go to. school. The parents were really worried and I received coiwnents like, 
they have never seen them the v^ay they are now because it seems like they enjoy 
going to school and they look forward to my coming to their homes. 

The children know that you are going into the home and I think they are 
better even in the clas5ro<»n because they feel like you are talking with the 
parents and they feel like the parent is going to be close to you and even closer 
to thlP'school. And I think the program does bring the parents closer to the 
school. That automatically affects the child. 

Some of the kids come from homes where affection is not shown > and when 
they come to school I am there, and maybe I am the person who can give affection 
to this child, which I have done. 

In the classroom I think it gives the children a good feeling to know that 
there is someone there when the teacher is busy with a group, that there is 
someone there they can depend on for help. 

I do see a lot of changes because at the beginning of the school term we 
had kids who wouldn*t talk. They weren't open at all. And> some of them were 
very slow and I think through us they have more confidence in themselves, just 
from a kind word or a pat on the back just talking to them and getting them off 
by themselves, just the two of us maybe, and talking to them and reading them 
stories and getting them to talk. This has made thera talk more and really come 
out of their shells. 
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What changes or effect did you observo in parents as a result of their 
participation in this program? 

I think the program has provided a good understanding to the parents 
about the school and its teachers. It has improved the understanding between 
parent and child, and it also has provided a need for participation. Now some 
of the parents seem to be more concerned about the child, what the child is 
doing in school, and in what ways they could help the child improve in certain 
areas. And, with taking a learning activity into the haae I think it helped 
make the parent become more aware of some of the different activities that were 
being taught in the classroom. 

By making visits to the parents^ house, then the child knows that I am 
concerned. Then his mother says, "Well, if she's concerned ab.->ut my child, I'm 
going to be more concerned about my child too, so I'm going to have to stick in 
here with her in order to show ray child that we iie all interested and concerned 
about him." 

Parents have a little more condidence in the teachers, and as a whole I think 
the majority of them enjoyed having someone come into the home to maybe let them 
know what was happening in school if they weren*t able to get out. 

I think parents kind of feel that the children aren't being neglected-- 
maybe they weren't before, but they didn't know that. 

A lot of the parents more or less shy away from teachers and classrooms so 
I feel that Follow Through, parents working with parent educators, and parent 
educators going out into the homes has really stimulated a lot of parents to 
feel the need of being more involved. 
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Sotte of ay parents said that there was some .change because if we weren't 
taking the hooe learning activities into the home that they wouldn't have taken 
the time that they did to work with the child. They got an opportunity to see 
for themselves that the things they took for granted that the children knew, 
that sometimes they didn't know them. 

Host of the parents that I work with really want to see their child get 
the best I and a lot of the things that we carried in may have seemed simple but 
it was something that the parents really overlooked or they didn't have time or 
just didn't think about working with the child^ and when we carried these things 
in it was something else they learned and something that they didn't expect to 
teach the child. 

Some parents want more tasks so they can continue and even make some 
themselves and work with the child because they feel it is really helping the 
child and it is helping them. It's giving them more patience to put up with 
the child. 

At one time the parents didn't feel free to come into the classroom, and 
if they came into the classroom they would just sit around and do nothing. Now 
that we have tried to have something for the parent to doj and encouraged them 
to come to the schools, and listen to them and let them do what they want do do, 
they really look at the school a little bit differently like maybe that was the 
child's second home. 

The home visit helps the parent understand the child better and the school 
situation in general better about what's going on in the classroom. So many 
times when the child goes home he doesn't tell the story exactly as it is. 



The {5arent educator going into the hcjie helps the parent understand what*s 
going on at school and our goals too. If the child needs to do homework > the 
parent educator can take the message and explain to the parent how to go 
about helping the child and as a result the child usually benefits. 

One particular parent didn^t want anything to do with the program and 
she kind of gave me the cold shoulder every time I went there. On my third 
or fourth visit she was willing to try one of the kinds of things that I had 
and once she tried it, and she did do it with the child because the child came 
back to school talking about it--this is how you really can tell Just what*s 
going on--arid the mother sent me a note giving me a definite date to come back^ 
A£tor--at first she didnU know what it was all about and how could it do 
anything for her and her child because they were more progressive children 
and she talked about her degrees«-but once she found out that this gave the 
child time to spend with her and for her to spend time with the childj then 
she turned out to be really one of the best parents that I had. I think that 
was one of the best things that happened to me* 

I think the program will affect parents because if they took enough time 
to let us come in they are really going to think about it at some point/ I had 
some parents who were very shy and I even offered to go pick them up and bring 
them into the classroom to work and they got a different point of view of the 
classroom because they knew what was going on and they went on. trips and things; 
and they really did like school. They might think school is something where 
you are here and you just have to learn but there are different ways to leam 
and I think they understood more about this. 
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Solid of the parents became aware--well» really after the Home Environment 
Review*- (an interview form given to the parent by the parent educator) that they 
should buy books for the children because some of them answered that they didn't 
have b>oks in the hone* or dictionaries, I think this made then aware that they 
really needed some things in the hone. Afterwards, in several of the hones^ I 
did notice books. 

In a lot of learning activities that were taken into the home we had to 
use books, and we had books in the task library at the school, and we took 
books in and asked them if maybe they would buy books. 

I've had some parents that I think tke program did them aore good than it 
did the child because some of my parents didn^t have friends to come in and I 
was just a person that they could talk to. This was something they looked 
forward to each week for me to come in and it i^ouid just like lift a burden 
off of them. 

One parent that I visited told me she couldn't do the games or she didn't 
have the education to do them. I think my best experience was when I was In her 
home and could see how much she actually learned because when I would go back 
on my next visit she would have the games all ready for me and she would show 
me what she and the child did. From that I really knew that she had learned 
frcQ the gme. 

We had quite a few foreign parents in the program this year and at first 
when 1 went into the homes they would *^when 1 asked a quest ion --always refer 
to their husband to answer » They were hesitant about answering because they 
thought they would misuse the English and by the end of the program I couldn't 
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g«t out of the homes they were talking so much. I really thought this w$s good. 
Also, some o£ the parents were taking courses trying to speak English much better. 

Do you think that this program made a difference I n the school or changed 
the teachers in some way ? 

p 

Well, I think the Follow Through program has made a great difference because 
it has helped the teachers in the cUssroom to do other things when the parent 
educators do certain things in the room to help the teachers out. For example, 
the teachers may have more than one reading group, and the parent educator would 
take a group and the teacher would take a group and that way they could get the 
reading groups done. 

Another thing about this program which was very beneflcial--once you get 
in the home you see certain things or conditions that exist and you can see why 
a child isn't putting out as well as you think he might be able to put out, if 
certain conditions didn^t exist. This is one way you can really help the child. 
For instance, if you go in and see that the child maybe doesn't have proper 
Clothing or maybe some other things that you might observe while visiting, you 
could see why this child is not really putting out at school. So, when you go 
in, this is one of the things that will give you help in understanding why the 
child is not doing what he is able to do. By working like this you come back 
and talk with the teacher and many times the teacher will change her attitude 
about this particular child, 

The teacher feels she has had a lot less problem with discipline with the 
children because there are three of us there and we can see what is going on. 
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And, Just thinks if they have a problem they dpn't have to wait until the 
teacher is not busy, they can come to one of the parent educators and we can 
help thera with their problems. 

I haven't been involved with kids to this extent and 1 think it's good 
for the school's morale and for the teachers and for the students themselves, 
and the administration. It helps them to get a lot of the Inforsiation that they 
wouldn't ordinarily get and then when those parents can't go on field trips or 
something like that they iook toward that parent educator. And it really makes 
you feel good that you can help make a child's day a little bit brighter and make 
the r going to school a lot more meaningful. 

Teachers making home visits with parent educators is one of the best 
points about the prograju* It gives the teacher a chance to visit all the homes 
whether or not that child is good or bad, and it lets those parents see that the 
people at the school really care, care enough to come to their house to sit down 
and talk with them, to tell them about some of the things that they can do or 
how their child is getting along. I don't think that when we were going into 
the home it really meant that much as far as discussing the kids abilities or 
attitudes. To some extent it did, but to hear it come from the actual instructor 
meant a great deal more. 

1 enjoyed working with some of the children on a one to one basis--like 
teaching them different skills, like maybe using sight cards to teach thera 
words they don't know and maybe helping one or tiJo with different math skills 
that they didn't learn to do* And, we have a machine that we call a "Language 
Master" that I worked with lots of children on to teach them lots of words and 
help them out with different reading skills. This was a help to the teacher 
and children. 
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Has your participation in this program changed you as a person ? 

1 have more feeling for people now than I had before » and it upsets ne more 
when I see things happening to people than it did previously. It seems like 
other people's problems do worry me and 1 didnU know there were so many problems 
until 1 started working with the project, I didnU know some people live the 
way they do. I don't get angry as quick as 1 used to and I can accept criticism* 
and I also can work with people much better since I have become a parent educator. 
I think seeing so many problems in the communities and seeing that people really 
just needed a arriend or someone to talk to, and not somebody who was very grouchy 
or critiiing them-^maybe this is all they have ever heard, criticism--so I think 
being a parent educator has taught me to be a better person and to get along with 
people, 

I feel more confident in myself and 1 understand the situation that is going 
on in the classroom. 

I think the job has been very regarding to me and my family and for a lot 
of the parents and children that I have worked with. I have learned a lot.. I 
feel more confident in myself. Having taken courses at Santa Fe I know I have 
more education now, and I am able to talk about things that I wasn't able to 
talk about before. And, as a person I really feel great. 

Attending classes at Santa Fe has really given me a different way of thinking 
about society, and a lot of things before I might have blown up at or really felt 
uncomfortable with, but by going to some of the classes I have learned to listen 
and then to think before I speak. 

As a person the parent education program has helped me to more or less think 
of some of the things I would like to do in the future. Since we had to take the 
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$anta course work and we have a lot of children that cannot read* I thought 
maybe I would go into tho reading program to help some children learn to read 
that don't know how to at this time, 

I think if I wasn^t a parent educator I probably wouldn't have gone into the 
reading field because otherwise I wouldn't have been involved with children 
to find out some of th ^ things they didn't know how to do* But with the help 
of the program, it has given roe some insight on what I would like to do in the 
future. 

• Now I am more interested in going to school, 

I'm thinking about going into eK'inentary education. 

Pm in hopes of working this year and saving the money for next year to 
go on and try to got a degree in elementary education or in counseling, 

1 would most of all like to continue working with children, normal or 
abnormal, whichever way I could help, because I know there is someone out there 
trying to help mine. 

W'hen I thought about the salary and knew that there was something in my 
home that depended upon that salary, I knew that I just couldn't just go on 
the job any time I wanted to and leave any time I wanted to. I had a Job and 
the job depended upon me and to get that salary I knew I had to be on the ball 
one way or the other. For instance, in the morning time I have three children, 
and I knew I had to get up and get dressed myself and get them dressed, and 
leave home at 7:00 a.m. in the morning 1 had to figure some way of getting them 
up and making sure they were dressed and ail ready to go when I got ready to 
leave, so I just had to make myself do that whether I felt like it or not; I 
knew it had to be done. 




There axe many ways Follow Through ha$ changed mo in working with the 
children. 1 have never done this type of work before, only at home and it has 
given me ways and means of how to go about teaching my children. And I am now 
able to cope with some of the problems I didn't know how to go about. Working 
with the children has given me many ideas of going out into the world and maybe 
working with other children, 

Before becoming a parent educator I never took up too much time with 
children, only my own. Now I enjoy all children. I have also learned new 
teaching' and discipiino methods which 1 use at home . " ' — 

1 can sit a;iJ listen to in/ children better now and just don't jump down 
their throats anymore like I did previously if they didn't do too well in 
schooK I can talk to them and my children have become more honest with me, 

1 see now that education is very important* t knew it was important, 
but now I am helping my children more to get a better education and I am more 
'aware of the type education they need than previously. But as far as being 
close--we were close all the time--but I can see how much more important it 
is now. 

Now 1 am able to just- sit down with my children and say, "Look, you're 
not doing too well in school, and just tell me what's going on, why can't you 
do this, or why can't you do that," 1 don't know whether I would have been 
able to do that or not if 1 hadn't had this kind of job, because although there 
were times when the children wanted to talk to me about something and I would 
put them off and say "no," or "I'll see you later/' 



I listen and try to seo-^ospccially if the problem is involving someone 
eise^-I listen to what children have to say and I listen to the problem that 
they may have caused and 1 try to reason with them and come to some kind of 
conclusions that they won't do it again. I think that by giving thera a chance 
to make a decision about vhat^s going to happen to them really helps. 

1 used to really get upset with my own children and 1 have learned to 
calm myself down and I found that this calras them down and I really get much 
more out of them. 

I try and understand my sdn more. I tend to listen to him a lot more 
even if what he is saying is kind of irrelevant* but he likes to talk to me 
and 1 like to listen to him so I think the program I worked in had quite a bit 
to do with that. I think I would have been just like some of the other parents«>« 
you know--"l don't have time^* or Just "What are you going to say--go ahead and 
get through with it.'^ I think it has helped me better to work and talk and 
listen to him. 

In some visits 1 have seen parents throw their children's work in the 
trash can; the children come to school the next day and talk about why should 
1 do anything, my mother throws my work in the trash can. This lets me know 
that when my children brought something home 1 would always praise them and we 
would talk about it and talk over a better way they maybe could do iti or tell 
them that that was very good but maybe she could have done a little better, but 
always look at it and keep it. If I ever would throw it away t would never let 
them see me. So, I feel like this has been a change whereas > I didnU think it 
was very important to reaUy keep my kids work, important to know exactly what 
they are doing In school every day. When they come home the/ always tell me 
everything that happened all day in school whereas before they didn't* 
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You find out that children are all different, qt^lte different. You 
also find out that you sometimes have to cater to some of them and with others 
you can just give them instructions and they will go on their own. That is 
really about the biggest thing I have found. 

I know now that education can't be pushed on children. They have to 
understand what thoy are trying to learn. And in working with the program 
I have learned a lot about how to teach children to learn. 

Since becoming a parent educator my concept about children has changed. 
1 have a better understanding of what a child needs and what it is to be 
needed. I mean it is important for a child to get a good education, 

I've found there's a reason for children doing things now since I*ve 
been working around children and having children of my own. All of them 
want love and understanding. You must take time with children. That's what 
they are asking you, to take time with "me,^' 

Since I have been with the program all children's problems look different. 
Some people say, "Well, they just can't learn." But sometimes it is just that 
the child needs love and attention and I found that 1 give children more 
attention than I did previously. 1 would like to find out what the children's 
problems are, whereas before I would just think that child has a problem, and 
go on. But I really stop now and talk about it. And 1 don't like to see 
children really punished. I feel like some of these children really just 
need love and this comes through being in the project. 

My attitude has changed about parents-I feel that parents should be 
involved in whatever is going on at school. Before I became a part of the 
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I We been a part of tiis program IWe been trying to go to my son's school 
and take part in things that he is doing there. Pve been trying to call 
the teacher or go over there to help out When I can* l'« busy but I still 
find time to go because you must let your child know that you're concerned 
because if he doesnU think that you're concerned he's not going to be 
concerned. He's going to do so many things and then the teacher calls you 
and says your son did this, he says, "Oh, my mother's not going to believe 
that because she's never there anyway. The teacher could be just telling a 
tale." 

When I was home and not working in the schools * my kids would come 
home and tell me something and the first thing I would do was jump down 
the teacher's throat, but I have learned that the kids cause a lot of their 
own problems. You can really see this and if a lot more parents would get 
into the schools--get involved in them^ or do something in the schools-- 
they would be able to understand what is going on in the school and with 
the child much better* 

1 kind of felt before that teachers would sort of want you to stay 
away from the school, although I would go and they didn't really like it. 
I had gotten a record, you know, about being around the school too much> but 
now 1 feel very comfortable about it. (But I think still some of the teachers 
don't appreciate me coming in.) 

This program has changed mo, because you really don't know what it is 
until you got involved. And being on the outside it seems as if a teacher 
or the administration is not really doing their job. And then when you get 
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in and you see all the problems that thoy have to face and you're not really 
obligated or involved as they are you only have a small portion of the kids 
to work with and with those kids you find that you come in contact with a great 
deal of problems but the teacher 'has to work with the whole class. 

1 have a lot more respect for teachers and for the students themselves 
because you very often say, *'Well, if I was an instructor I could get that 
child to do this, 1 can get this child to do that," but it's not that easy. 

I felt that maybe the teacher should— that it was the teacher's job to 
teach the children and not the parents ar home--I mean academic things, but 
I feel now that, yoii know, I can help ray children, too, if the teacher would 
just tell me--it seems that I know more about what is going on in the class- 
room* It seems that when the children bring homework home it seems that I 
know how to do it. 

I can understand the teachers and the members of a school program now 
since I've been here. When you hear complaints of the teacher you can under- 
stand it, you know, because you have been working in here and you know what 
they're talking about. Before 1 usually always thought they're Just saying 
that, but now I say> "Yes, I would agree too, becauase I've been here." 

One of the biggest things I think that I've learned Is how to meet 
the public. Pd had a feeling before coming to the program that I didn't 
know how to meet people and talk with them or relate to them but I found 
out over this year that people are all the same, We all have problems in 
life and yourproblem may seem like it's the heavy problem although when you 
go talk to someone else their problem is about as heavy as yours and you 
start feeling sympathy for them all. 
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I found out that everybody you can)oln contact with had a problem in some 
way. It mi^ht be a problem you were able to help with and it might be a problem 
they hdd to work out for themselves. 

1 consider people more and sometimes-^I don't know whether it is just 
pressure or not- -things can Just happen to you that make you not really considet 
other peoples* feelings. Since I have been on this job I have been able to 
consider other peoples' feelings more. Before I guess I just didnU care. 

In dealing with people you have to deal with their personalities and each 
individual has a different personality. This year we worked with thirty different 
personalities, then you have teachers', the administrations* and yours* plus th9 
parents' and this would change you because then your personality has to be flexible 
so that you can meet the needs of all the people you're working with. 

Since becoming a parent educator 1 have learned to work with all kinds of , 
people. I have learned to understand a lot of peoples* problems and there was 
a time when 1 was quite shy of some people and since working with the program 
I have learned that basically people are the same. 

Wy whole feelings as far as meeting new people and working with children 
havechanged. 1 got the feeling that I could help somebody, and this is the 
thing that I had doubt in my mind about. 

1 really think 1 have changed a lot because I have learned to deal with 
different situations, with different people, because you have to change your 
attitudes. Vou go to one house and this parent is one way, and you go to 
another and you have to change. I'm more understanding and I can talk with 
people better. 
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Related to Parent Educator 1971-73 



Appendix C 
Santa Fe Community College 
Course Work Related to Parent Educators 1971-72 

K First year 1971-72 

During the summer workshops the tPOA directors and coordinator met with 

^the Santa Fe Director of Programs to Train Paraprofessionals to discuss the 

goals and training needs of nh3 EPDA training grant. The Santa Fe director 

then spoke with tho parent educators about Santa Fe registration requirements 

and presented a suggested curriculum for fall, 1971. (See below for copy 

of the curriculum,) 

Suggested Curriculum . Term 11 Fail, September 22-Decembor 17, 1971 

PY 229 Seminar in Child Study (Scott) 2 credits 

EO 231 Readings and Language Arts in the 

Elementary School (Williams) 3 credits 

EO 130 Student Observation (Williams} 

(Taken with ED 231) 1 credit 

ED 291 Educational-Aide Role: Seminar I (Cherry) 4 credits 

ED 111 Lab in Communication Skills (Williams) 

(and/or elective) 1-3 credits 

TOTAL 11-13 credits 

ED 291 consisted of course credit for classroom experience plus seminar or 

counseling type activitiesi There were periodic meetings of Santa Fe director, 

his teaching staff, EPDA directors and coordinator to discuss the progress of 

parent educators and to re-examine their needs. 

As the first year developed we moved from defining course work (from our 

point of view) to letting parent educators pursue their own career (educational) 

goals. Counseling became available summer, 1972 through the GAP (Guidance and 

Assessment Program) Center through Char Smith, psychometrist and counselor, plus 

paraprofessional personnel in the Center who assisted the parent educators with 

scheduling. 
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2. Second Year 1972-73 

In response to teacher "needs" for parent educators with more skills in 
math and reading j and also our desire to see parent educators become more 
^Valuable" to teachers, we began to explore and identify basic skills that 
could be taught to paraprofessionals, 

The directors and coordinator met with two members of the University 
of Florida elementary education faculty who defined the following basic 
skills that they had found to be valuable in training teachers and also 
felt would be appropriate for paraprofessionals. 
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a. Sugj^ested Lists of Tasks 
Institute for Devalopnent of Hunan Resources 
College of Education 
CainesviUe, Florida 52601 



A suggested list of tasks that a paraprofessional might be able to perform 
to aid a teacher in the classroo0» 

(U Math Area - Or. Donald H. Bernard 



THE PARAPROFESSIONAL COULD BE PREPARED OR TRAINED TO: 
A. Record Keeping and Testin g 

1. Help give diagnostic arithmetic tests to saall groups of children-*^ 
score the tests-^record the results on proper fonn5. 

2. Help give standarlzed tests to large groups of children at the end 
of the year*-held score these tests (if it is expected that the 
teacher would score his OK'n tests). Record results in penaanent 
files. 

3. Keep records of all students in an individualized math program- 
daily checking of practice vork> recording progress on practice, 
checking and recording levels tests (pre and post). 

4. Keep attendance « healthy levels^ parent report ^ and any other 
official records up to date in child's permanent folder. Reporting 
attendance to office daily. Reporting non-attendance probably 

to teacher. (#4 nay be questionable^ according to ^^professionalism'* 
of the paraprofessional.) 

5. Collect monies: e.g., milk« picture^ lunch/ field trip« etc. 

Can be a worthwhile reinforcement of math lessons on making change, 
addition, and/or subtraction, with individual children. (Could 
be daily In teins of milk money or lunch money.) 

6. Keep children's individualized math folders in order- -checking 
periodically to be sure they contain what they should and that 
papers and materials are not being misfiled by children* Ch^^^cking 
for incomplete or uncorrected works of children. (Report to 
teacher.) 



B. Materials Pevelopment 

1. Help a small group of children design and complete the making of 
bulletin boards and displays in math* 
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2. Follow the teacherM request for the nakin^ of large chavts, large 
newsprint worksheets i sets of transparencies i ditto sheets, or to 
put work on the blackboard for children to read or copy. May need 
sone training in manuscript writing or cursive for children to read. 

5. Become familiar with the materials already available to the teacher 
for teaching math. The paraprofessional should find out what films , 
books, filmstrips, transparencies, charts, naps, globes, models, 
frames, etc. are available from the resource center in his building. 
He should become familiar with materials the teacher has in the 
closets, desks, and storage areas around the room. If cosmerclal 
sets of prepared ditto sheets are available, the paraprofessional 
should become aware of which ones would be used by his teacher. 

4« Be able to make consumable or semi*persanent math aids and games 
cut out of tag board, poster board or construction paper and often 
laminated such as sets of concentration cards, bingo games, tangrans^ 
geometric shapes, arithmetic scrabble, clothespin wheels, etc. 
when given directions by teacher. Some paraprofessionals nay be 
able to make permanent models, games or other aids out of wood or 
other materials if they are available. The paraprofessional should 
be able to repair or replace missing parts of aids or games. 

S. Set up a math interest center (or comer). 



C. Equipment Retrieval and Use 

1. Fill out an order form requesting equipsient, retrieve it, set it up 
(threading a projector or tape recorder if necessary), show it (or 
play it), rewind, and return any piece of A*V equipment that a teacher 
needs to use in teaching math. 

2. Care for all equipment that is a part of the teacher's room supplier. 
(Keep clean, report any damages.) 



D. Supervision of Children (observing > controllng, answering questions) 

1. Supervise small groups of students, working individually or together 
on math activities, games, workbooks, etc. Give assistance with 
location of materials needed, checking of papers, etc. 

2, Supervise children carrying out math activities in other parts of 
school year, building, or on field trips into the coonunity. 

5, Supervision of children working on tapes with earphones. 
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g. Tutoring or Teaching Chiidren (at teachers prescription and under teachers 
supervision or direction- -may be presentation of some new ideas-^depends 
on skill of paraprofesslonal) 

1, Tutor special groups of children giving drill and practice in learning 
math concepts; e.g.. using flash cards for practice on tables. 

2» Teach small groups through carrying out assigned activities prescribed 
by the teacher; e.g*» developing measurement concepts by using tapes 
and rules to measure parts of a room. 

5. Teach a new math game to small groups of children to reinforce 
learnings previously taught* 

4. Read or tell a math story. 



F. Professional Ethics Training 

Know what it means to be a '^professional*' in terms of keeping information 
about children absolutely confidential « of being critical outside of school 
of practices and other teachers In school, of being respectful to other children 
and teachers (being free with Informalities with children). 



G. Behavior Modification 

Be a positive relnforcer of children's behavior (use of methods and 
practices in disciplining children). This might Include how to communicate 
with children on their level and how to gain support with children. 



What other ways can you think of In which a paraprofesslonal way be of 
help to a teacher In the classroom in teaching mathematics to young children? 

Vfhat categories have I missed? 




Institute for the Development of Humein Resources 
College of Education 
Gainesville, Florida 32601 



A suggested list of tasks that a paraprof essional might be 
able to perform to aid a teacher in the classroom* 

(2) Reading Area - Dr» H. Thompson FiUmer 



The paraprof essional could be prepared or trained tot 



A> Construct Materials 



1* Adapt games such as bingo, lotto, checkers and other 
games in which players move a piece over squares to 
reach a goal, to teach letters i vowel and consonant 
sounds, dipthongsi digraphs, blends and sight words. 
Devise word games, games requiring motor-skill activi- 
ties, puzzle?, riddles and matching games designed to 
improve recognition or comprehension skills* 

2. Help pupils design and complete bulletin boards and 
other displelys relating to the development of reading 
concepts* 

3. Reproduce and assemble experience stories created by 
pupils into individual booklets that may be used as 
teaching materials. 



B> Organizing field trips 

1. List various community resources that might be visited. 

2. Having been given places and dates for visits, to con- 
firm dates, arrange for transportation, guides, per- 
mission slips and parent helpers. 

3* Work with teacher in planning with specialists for art, 
music, literary and physical activities related to con- 
cepts Delated to field trip. 



C. Working with individuals 

1. Assist individuals in practicing reading skills taught 
by teachers at their seats. 

2. Supervise pupils working with hardware or equipment. 
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3. Work with pupils in the library, other parts o£ the 
building or out in the conununity. 



P< Observing Behavior 

1. Observe and record the behavior of individual pupils in 
particular situations. 

2« Systemmatically observe the interaction of pupils and 
teacher at the teacher's request* 

3* Tabulate positive reinforcement of particular pupils by 
the teacher. 



E. Reading Activities 

1. Read poetry or stories to the class or to small groups 
of pupils. 

2. Read information to pupils practicing various types of 
listening activities. 

3. Read directions for specific lessons i exercises or activ- 
ities and be sure that pupils understand what they are 

to do. 

4« Demonstrate appropriate intonation by reading aloud. 



F. Keeping Records 

It Administer f score/ and record diagnostic or reading sur- 
vey tests to pupils. 

2. Keep records of pupils in an individualized reading 
progrdin and mark progress on record forms* 

3. Make appropriate entries on pupil's curomulative record 
folders. 

4. Record pupils' scores in teacher* s record book. 



0. Evaluating Performance 

1. Score worksheets/ practice exercises and tests comple- 
ted by pupils. 

2. Analyze stanforized or informal inventories and record 
areas of strength and weakness. 
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3. Review pupils performance of a particular skill to 
determine whether or not he is ready to move on to 
the next skill. 

H. Reinforcing Behavior 

1, Be a positive reinforcer of desirable behavior« 

2. Maintain accurate records of pupil's performance 
with various types of treatment. 

I. Stimulation 

1. Direct small group discussions and help pupils to 
practice various types of listening skills. 

2. Lead role-playing activities in small groups. 

3« Help small groups solve problems through discussion. 

4. Work with individuals or small groups in selecting 
independent projects* 

5. Help small groups or individuals evaluate projects 
or activities. 
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b, Comments fron Teachers 
Alachua County Workshop - Summer ^^1 972 

In the 1972 summer workshops these basic skills were shared 
with teachers who discussed them and added their comments* 

Comments from teachers concerning '^A suggested list of tasks 
that a paraprofessional might be able to perform to aid a teacher 
in the classroom.'* 

(1) Math Area 

A* Record keeping and testing - Most agreed 

1* Some felt that the teacher should give diagnostic tests. 

2. Help, but not actually administer standardized tests. 

3. Teacher recording so teacher can be aware of performance. 

4. "Keep attendance, health.. .official records.'* This is 
usually mandatory for teacher to do. 

5. One person should collect money; too complicated with 
too many hands. 

B. Materials Development - All agreed 

$♦ Set up math center «■ "by working with teacher." 

C. Equipment Retrieval and Use - All agreed 

Addition: Teacher and parent educator care for all 
equipment » etc* 

D. Supervision of Children - All agreed 

E. Tutoring or Teaching Children - All Agreed 

F. • Professional Ethics Training - All agreed 

G. Behavior Modification - All agreed 
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Alachua County Workshop - Summer, 1972 



Conunents from teachers concerning ''A suggested list of tasks 
that a paraprofessional might be able to perform to aid a teacher 
in the classroom, " 



(2) Reading Area 

A. Construct materials - All teachers agreed* 

Additions: Experience charts and drawings 

develop vocabulary charts on board, etc. * 

B. Organizing field trips - Most agreed. Teacher and office arrange 

transportation, PE can help with other arrangements. (2) 

C. Working with individuals - All agreed. 

D. Ob serving behavior - Most agreed. 

Additions: Record and tabulate if teacher* Is doing it and 
feels PE should also, 
. No time for tabulating unless for special cases. 

E. Reading activities - All agreed. 

F. Keeping records - Most agreed 

Additions: U Teacher should administer tests, 

2, Teacher should record tests, 

3, Teacher should at least consult with PE, 

4, Teacher need* to record in order to be 
familiar with performance. 

G. Evaluating performance - Most agreed. 

Suggestions: Teacher should analyze inventories. (2) 

PE should analyze and record with teacher. (2) 
3, Review performance with teacher. Two teachers 
disagreed that a PE should ''review pupils' 
performance of a particular skill to determine 
whether or not he is ready to move on..." 

\U Reinforcing behavior - Most agreed. 

i 

Suggestions: 2. ''Only special problems." 

''If teacher feels it's necessary, 

I, Stimulation -All agreed. 

Additions: 2. Choral reading. 
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Oth^r suggestions ; 

1, Teach PE to use audio visual equipment ♦ 

2* PE learn to vork through process with children in 
creating bulletin board* 

3« PS learn to assess readiness* 

4. Phonics<»learning more about the teaching and sounds 
of vowels and consoMnts* 

5. Fomal training in writing and printing. 

6. Reading to young children with feelings being 
projected to the child* 
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c. Math Course 

With these ideas as a suggested course outline we searched 
for appropriate instructors with the Santa Fe director. We found 
a math instructor who was currently working as an elementary 
teacher and also had conducted math workshops for teachers and for 
paraprofessionals. The Junior College agreed to work with us on 
his appointment to the college for one terra when he agreed to teach 
the math class for the parenveducators. 

The following outline was developed by the math instructor. 
Math Course Outline 
Parent Educators' Course in Mathematics MS 200 

Goal - To enable the participants to 1) feel that they could 
work effectively alongside teachers as the teachers themselves 
developed their own math programs 2) have a large number of 
teaching devices to help children in small group settings and on 
a one-to-one basis 3) help the participants gain mathematical 
competency so they could feel more comfortable with "modern math,'* 

Course Outline 

1. Sets and Set Theory - After making "attribute pieces", 
the participants worked very hard at using such pieces to gain 
a mastery of such concepts as •♦union" ([}), '^intersection ," 
"complement /' etc. so that the notations in texts and other manuals 
might not seem so strange* In addition, the participants worked to 
develop teaching skills so that they could help children do such 
things as classify, recognize shapes, problem-solving, etc. 
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2, Using ^^Cuisenaire Rodi** - Again, after making "rods" 
(Bade from tagboard), the participants worked carefull/ in a labora- 
tory setting to a) learn themselves the variety of math skills and 
competencies that the use of rods lend themselves to b) learn methods 
of teaching beginning number concepts, as well as basic addition, 
subtraction, nultipUcation and division. 

S* Making^ Gaaes for the Classroom • Many, many games were 
Made to he used in ^'centers'* or on a one-to-one basis. These games 
were selected primarily to reinforce basic mathematical skills. 

4. Working in the Ajrea of Geometry and Measurement - 
*'G»oboards,V both of the typical array variety as well as circular 
geoboards were produced. After producing the material, we had a great 
deal of fun working together learning basic geometric concepts - line, 
line segment, area, perimeter, etc. 

In general, we explored the normal areas "(including fractions) 
that are dealt with in a typical methods course for prospective ele- 
mentary teachers* However, the emphasis was very, very heavy on games 
and manipulatives. Classroom time was utilized, to make these materials; 
and whereas occasionally, I would lecture - the majority of time was 
spent In explaining and guiding discovery in small group settings. 
To this end, 'Uab'^ activities predominated. My feeling was that if 
the participants get excited about mathematics, they will be eager to 
try a lot of activities with children. 
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For what it is worth department .... 

The participants, some 30 in number, were unbelievably faithful in 
attending class. They were the most enthusiastic group of people 1 have 
ever worked with In fact, thoy were as eager as iny fifth graders. 

One further comment Prior to the sessions the participants were 
tested as to their own competencies in mathematics {Norm-referenced tests). 
Later, on several occasions I tested them myself on iny^own tests, There 
was some correlation, but 1 was pleasantly surprised when some of the 
participants who did rather poorly on the diagnostic tests did c;uite 
well on my own tests. These ladies especially seemed to radiate a lot 
more confidence. And I felt that tests arenU everything because Pm 
willing to bet that, given opportunities, these students will go on and 
become exciting, joyful and conscientious teachers, 

1 personally cannot see how a more worthwhile program could be 
written than that of training parent educators. It certainly was and 
remains a significant and delightful remembrance for me. 



A reading or language arts instructor already on the college staff 
had been an Alachua County teacher and reading specialist. The Santa Fe 
director suggested that this teacher teach the reading course. 

A brief list of the goals of this course follow with the final ex- 
amination questions given to the parent educator by the instructor. 



d. Reading Course 




Parent Educators' Goals in Reading and Language Arts 
ED 199 



1. Identifying parent educators, 

2r Ways to help build positive self concept. 

3. Practical applications 



Each sjnall group shared their ideas with the class, and then they would 
make a list of ways to build positive self concept which was given to 
the whole class. 



Simple designations of problems: 

Auditory discrimination 
Visual discrimination 
Phonics 



Reading Activities for Children , book by Evelyn Spache - list of 300 
games. This was used as a text. Class time was used to discuss skills 
and this was followed by actually constructing and playing the games. 

Each group would construct a game and show the class how it worked. 




PINAL EXAM - ED 199 



Santa Pe Community College 
Cainesville, Plorida 



I* Situation Ko. 1 ; You are a teacher in an elementary school. You 
have been assured you have administrative support to set-up the class 
room for learning in any way you choose. How would you go about, 
building a good classroom situation for learning? Consider both the 
physical set-up and the emotional climate in other words, what 
would you do in a classroom of your own^ if given the freedom and 
opportunity? 



II. Situation No. 2 ; You are in an 
b6y who has a history of being a 
retarded reader. What would you 
you take? 



elementary classroom. You have a 
behavior problem. He is a severly 
do to help him? What steps would 



HI. Situation No, 3 ; You have a child in your classroom who has a very 
negative self-concept. She's constantly saying "1 can't.... She is 
very shy and withdrawn; she is fearful of trying anything new. What 
steps would you take to help change her negative self-concept? 



iV, Situation No. 4 ; List and describe the different approaches to 
taxe m teaching or reading we have discussed in class (as well as 
others you have previously learned). Describe the methodj the irateri 
all and the classroom organization. 
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All parent educators were expected to take these two courses for 
credit during the 1972 Fall Term, Fees, as for all Santa Fe course 
work for parent educators^ were paid for by the training grant. 

The parent educators were enthusiastic about the work and the in- 
structors reported that due to the current involveiaent of parent educators . 
in the classroom where they could try out ideas and receive instant feed- 
back which they shared with the class, these classes were extraordi- 
narily exciting and rewarding, (See following data-*-Evaluation of 
Santa Fe Course Work and Educational Progress of Parent Educator.) 



EVALUATION OF SANTA FE COURSE WORK* 
PAtent Eaucatd r semester 



r^^chet__ Course 



1. Please list the strengths of this course. 

2, Please list the weaknesses of this course. 



3. What changes should be made in this course? 



. Should you have taJten a different course? Yes No Please explain; 



*See following sujnnjar>' 
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Each parent educator filled out an evaluation of specific courses 
that we had planned for them or expected them to enroll in, 

Of the responses they indicated more strengths than weaknesses. The. 
weakness or change most often referred to was a negative response to the 
additional time required to attend classes at the end of their working 
day, 

' For the most part, the parent educators often expressed their 
gratitude for the opportunity to continue their education and for the 
way that it had changed their perceptions of themselves and the world 
around then. 



EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS OF PARENT EDUCATOR* 



Instructor Course 

Parent Educator Grade 

Sejnester Date 



I. Please indicate this parent educator's strengths and weaknesses in 
meeting the objectives of the course. 



11. Please rate the following characteristics of this parent educator 
by circling one of the following choices: U - Unsatisfactory; 
S - Satisfactory; 0 - Outstanding; X - Unable to rate. 

A» Initiative 

Bi Motivation 

C. Intellectual Competency 

D. Potential as Teacher 

E. Others (please specify) 



in. What are your recommendations for this parent educator regarding 
future course work, remediation, needs, etc? 



u 


s 


0 


X 


u 


s 


0 


X 


u 


s 


0 


X 


u 


s 


0 


X 


u 


s 


0 


X 



*See following sunsnary of this data 
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Santa Fe Training Data 1971-7S 
For the 20 EPDA Trainees 



1 parent educator had an AA degree but took the course work suggested 
by us and then atterded the University of Florida for 1 term. 

3 parent educators received AA degrees during this training period. 

3 parent educators need an average of 4 hours to complete require- 

ments for an AA or an AS degree. 

4 parent educators need an average of 14, S hours to complete the re- 

quirements for a 2 year degree. 

6 parent educators need an average of 27.3 hours to receive an AA or an 
AS degree 

6 parent educators earned an average of 19 hours during 1 year of the 

program (3 in 1971-72 and 3 in 1972-73). 



The average grade point average for all parent educators is 3,4, 



